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AN EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAIT PAINTER 


Pair of portraits of unidentified subjects on canvas, 30” x 25”, the man signed “J. C. 1717,” the 


woman “J. C. 1718.” In the original hand-carved frames. Price for pair, $2,500. 


These paintings will be included in an exhibition of 18th Century portraits during November. 


“PANORAMA” for November will tell for the first time the known facts about “J. Cooper.” 
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INTRIBUTORS 


ABETH MC CAUSLAND is the SPRINGFIELD REPUB= 
N’s weekly art correspondent. In 1943 she was 
ded a Guggenheim Fellowship to make a study 
ne status of the artist in America, the first report 
hich will be an article in our January issue. 


. E. KIDDER SMITH, U. S. N. R., participated in 
designing of U. S. Army bases in the Caribbean, 
photographed the material for “Brazil Builds,” 
lished by the Museum of Modern Art. 


24ED NEUMEYER, contributor to many art histor- 
journals, teaches at Mills College in California. 


DYS KRIEBLE DELMAS was secretary to the U. S. 
nission for the Paris International Exposition 
937 and has worked for the Museum of Modern 
in Paris and New York. She was in France 
ughout the war, and reported on French art 
ing the occupation in our issue of March, 1945. 


ii HUYGHE is chief curator of paintings at the 
vre, Paris. 


JOR GILBERT HIGHET was a Fellow of St. John’s 
lege, Oxford, and is professor of Latin and 
ek at Columbia University, from which he has 
n on leave in the British Army. He is now in 
‘many with the Allied Control Commission. 
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0b Lawrence: HOLYSTON- 
THE DECK, 1944, watercolor 
d gouache. Opposite page, 
love: BAKERS, 1945; below: 
fap 1945. U. 8. C. G. 
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he artist, now in the Pacific ~ 


ith the U. S. Coast Guard. »% 


IACOB LAWRENCE 


[T’S the little things that are big. 
- A man may never see combat, but he can be a very 
important person. 
The man at the guns, there’s glamor there. 
Men dying, men being shot, they’re heroes. 
But the man bringing up supplies is important too. 
_ Take a cook. 
He just cooks, day in and day out. 
He never hears a gun fired, except in practice. 
He’s way down below, cooking. 
- Now the coxswain, or the gunner’s mate, the man at 
the wheel, people admire what they do. But the cook— 
The cooks may not like my style of painting. But they 
appreciate the fact I’m painting a cook. 


Jacob Lawrence is describing his work as a specialist third 
class, public relations branch, United States Coast Guard. His 
sentences are punctuated by long pauses which make _ para- 
graphs. His spurts of speech have the rhythm of his titles for 
paintings, and of his paintings, too. This is logical, since he 
wants his paintings to be musical and lyrical, but with this 
“other quality—strength, belief in life,” as he says. 
~ In your own work, the human subject is the most 
important thing. 
4 My work is abstract in the sense of having been de- 
ed and composed, but it is not abstract in the sense 
of having no human content. 
An abstract style is simply your way of speaking. 
As far as you yourself are concerned, you want to 


2 


communicate. 
_ I want the idea to strike right away. 


Such beliefs underlie the extraordinary paintings of Coast 


ese hog 


By ELIZABETH McCAUSLAND 


Guard life, some of which were exhibited at the Museum of 
Modern Art last fall. Jacob Lawrence enlisted in October, 1943, 
but did not receive a specialist’s rating till September, 1944. 
For over a year now he has been hard at work on this record of 
Coast Guard activity. First he worked in the Atlantic, traveling 
back and forth on troop transports between the United States 
and England, Italy, and northern and southern France. Now he 
is in the Pacific. He has painted troops embarking, coming. 
home, in their bunks, at mess, tying up at the docks, “just what 
the fellows do”—and, of course, cooks. Because 

The public like to see what is going on in the armed 


forces. 


Through Jacob Lawrence’s eyes, we, the public, see the 
orderly routine and discipline of daily work and play—signal 
practice, general quarters, handling the line, holystoning the 
deck, chipping the mast, officer’s mess, bakers, machinist’s mate 
making repairs, wrestling, boxing, card playing, checkers, wor- 
ship, prayer. Such fragments reconstruct that world of tense 
action which was the war and give us in art a lasting chronicle 
of a dramatic and crucial period in history. 

Lawrence’s latest phase as an artist is most encouraging. 
His first Coast Guard paintings, shown in October, 1944, 
marked a great advance over the brilliant promise of his 
youth, when he painted the Migration of the Negro series at 24 
and the Harlem series at 26. In the past year he has grown even 
more. The late paintings possess a warmth and tenderness not 
immediately obvious in his earlier visual histories of the under- 
privileged in the South and in northern Negro ghettos. 

Jacob Lawrence’s continued growth is gratifying; for racial 
discrimination has not bred positive social attitudes toward the 
war in all Negro intellectuals. That Lawrence paints hopefully 
is hopeful, and that the United States Coast Guard gave him 
a chance to make his visual record is hopeful. The creative 
human result is revealed in his remark, made before V-J day, 
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Lawrence: ONE OF THE LARGEST RIOTS OCCURRED IN EAST SAINT LOUIS 


’ 


tempera, MIGRATION SERIES, 1940-41. Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. 
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Lawrence: CAFE SCENE, from the HARLEM SERIES, 1943, watercolor, 
University of Arizona. Other publicly owned Lawrences are in the 
Albright Art Gallery, George Washington Carver School, Howard 
University, Phillips Memorial Gallery, Portland Art Museum, 
Rhode Island School of Design, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. 


Lawrence: MOTHERS AND FATHERS WORK HARD TO EDUCATE THEIR CHIL- 
DREN, from the HARLEM series, 1943, gouache. Coll. Edith Halpert. 
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that “we must get the war won” before planning for after 
war. The creative esthetic result is plain in his new work. 


How did Lawrence break the barriers of intolerance? 

I first came in contact with art when I started gob 
to the Utopia Children’s House, a settlement house: 
Harlem. 

My mother took me there to keep me off the stree 

I was thirteen or fourteen. 

Like all kids, I always liked to draw and paint. 

I met Charles Alston, the art instructor, there. ] 
was going to Columbia then. He encouraged me. 


So Jacob Lawrence began his career as an artist. He w 
born in Atlantic City, N. J., September 7, 1917, grew up) 
Philadelphia and New York, and was educated in the publ 
schools. He took required courses in art, all practical, and { 
two years he went to the New York High School of Commer 
because “I knew I wasn’t going to college.” 

His story is typical of a generation of Americans. Comi 
to New York with his family in the early 1930s, Jacob Lawrent 
grew to manhood under the blight of depression, but foun 
channels of personal fulfillment opening out through the Nd 
Deal. His experience recapitulates the period. From the Utop 
Children’s House art classes, he moved to classes held under t 
auspices of one of the relief programs. 

Then Alston got a job with the College Art Associ: 
tion. That was before the WPA. 

They had classes at the 135th Street Library. For tl 
neighborhood—children and adults. I used to go there 

Then they got a studio on 141st Street and had an 
classes there. That was under the WPA. 

Henry Bannarn came to teach painting and sculptan 
and graphic art. He was from Minnesota. Last year hi 
won a $300 prize at Atlanta. 

This was about 1939. Meanwhile I had gone to CC: 
camp in 1936. I came out the end of 1937. 

About this time I got a scholarship at the Americas 
Artists School, through Harry Gottlieb, president ox 
the Artists Union. I studied with Refregier, Sol Wilson 
and Eugene Morley. The Harlem Artists Guild als« 
helped me. 

Earlier I had become interested in Orozco. Every 
thing was toward expressing labor then. 

Toward the end of 1938 I got on the Federal Ar 
Project and worked in the easel division for eighteer 
months, That was when they had the “eighteen months’ 
clause. 


All this time Jacob Lawrence worked at easel paintings 
doing some oils, but mostly gouaches. He does not know where 
his paintings were allocated or what happened to them. 

Already the youthful painter had had successes. In 1938 he 
exhibited in a two-man show at the American Artists School 
He also exhibited in group shows at the Harlem Artists Guik 
and in traveling exhibitions. His first one-man show was helc 
toward the end of this year at the Harlem YMCA. This was one 
of a series of activities to encourage young Negroes and te 
acquaint the public with promising talent. These were spon- 
sored by the James Weldon Johnson Literary Guild. In 1939 
he won second prize at the American Negro Exposition in 
Chicago. 

In May, 1940, Jacob Lawrence received his first Rosenwald 
fellowship, just about the time his eighteen months on the 
Federal Art Project would have been up. The grant was renewed 


in 1941, and again in 1942. This brought Lawrence up to the 
time he enlisted in the Coast Guard. 
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The Rosenwald fellowship gave me a chance to work 

ganizedly and uninterruptedly. 
At first I was living at home, with no family to sup- 
rt. Then the Project came along, and then the fellow- 

ip for three years. Then I joined the Coast Guard 
October 27, 1943. 


I was lucky, because I had a chance to work. 


Lucky, too, he says, in that the period’s ferment of artistic 
tivity gave him a grounding in life and art. In the classes at 
e 135th Street Library, in the studios of Alston and Bannarn, 
the Negro Theater of the Federal Theater (housed in the old 
fayette uptown on Seventh Avenue), in the Harlem Artists 
ild, and in the Federal Art Project’s Harlem Art Center, 
cob Lawrence shared the experiences of his generation. There 
no question that our best young artists came up through the 


annels of opportunity created by the Roosevelt policies. 


It was my education. I had no college education. 
ut I met people like Saroyan before he got famous. 
hey all used to talk about what was going on in the 
orld. Oh, not only about art, but everything. 
| The artists were all working together. We’d go down 
pgether to King Street [New York City Federal Art 
Project headquarters—Editor. ] to sign in. We saw each 
ther’s work. We talked about art. 


Thus young Jacob Lawrence began his career as a painter, 
vithin the limitations of the opportunities offered by the relief 
rt programs. At best, these were temporary and partial. Yet 
vithout them, how much potential talent would have been lost 
o America! 

On his Rosenwald fellowship Lawrence continued to develop 
lis creative gifts under favorable auspices. 


I painted the Negro Migration series then. Before that 
| had done several other series. I always liked history. 
I had started the Migration before I applied for the 
Rosenwald fellowship. When I received it, my research 
was almost done. Then it took me about a year to paint 


the series. 


The Migration of the Negro During World War I consists 
of sixty paintings, now in the Museum of Modern Art and the 
Phillips Memorial Gallery. The series was first exhibited at the 
Downtown Gallery in November, 1941—Lawrence’s art world 
Jebut. That month Fortune published color reproductions of 
twenty-six of the paintings under the title, “And The Migrants 
Kept Coming.” These were later issued as a portfolio. 

The series was purchased by the two museums in 1942 and 
has been circulated to many American cities—including, among 
others, San Francisco, St. Louis, Cambridge, Los Angeles, 
Sacramento, Portland, Ore., Poughkeepsie, New London, Kala- 
mazoo, Andover, Mass., and Bloomington, Ind. In October, 
1944, part of these paintings were shown at the Museum of 
Modern Art, together with Coast Guard subjects. 

How did Lawrence get the idea in the first place? 


I was always interested in Negro history. Contem- 
porary Negro life was the only thing I knew to do. 
I would just do pictures, and that’s all I knew. Naturally 
I was interested in the problems of the Negro people. 


In 1937 he had painted The Life of Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
after seeing “Haiti” at the Lafayette; in 1938 The Life of Fred- 
erick Douglass; and in 1939 The Life of Harriet Tubman. 
Later, in 1942, he painted the John Brown series, twenty-two 
paintings which have not been exhibited in New York but 


which were shown in Boston last year. 
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Lawrence: MACHINIST MATE, 1945, U. S. C. G. Archives. 


Lawrence: POOL PARLOR, from the HARLEM SERIES, gouache, 1492. 
Winner $500 purchase prize, Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
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The Harlem series, twenty-six gouaches, was exhibited at the 
Downtown Gallery in May, 1943. In September, 1943, VocuE 


reproduced five in color. Private collectors have bought these 


paintings, and the series is now dispersed. 

What kind of “scenario” did Lawrence work from? 

[ just divided the subject into two parts. How things 
were in the South and the reasons why people migrated. 

I did plenty of research in books and pamphlets 
written during the migration, and afterward. This was 
at the 135th Street Library, in the Schomburg Collee- 
tion. I took notes. Sometimes I would make ten or 
twenty sketches for one incident. 

By the time I started work on the Migration, I was 
more conscious of what I wanted to do. I was looking 
consciously at things and for things. 


The series form is the solution Lawrence worked out to fulfill 
his desire to communicate his thoughts and feelings in his work. 
His account of his early ambitions also helps explain the 
“punch” of his paintings. 

I wanted to tell a lot of things. This was the only way 
I could work and tell the complete story. 

My first ambition was to design masks. 

Then I wanted to do stage sets, and I did build a few. 
I was always interested in the theater. 

Then I wanted to do murals. It was about this time 
I learned about Orozco and began to take note of out- 
side well-known artists. He was the first. 

If I did murals, I probably wouldn’t work that way. 


Jacob Lawrence’s choice of words is significant. He is not 
scornful of communication, content, or “telling a story.” On 
the contrary, he wants “the idea to strike right away.” He is not 
a talker. Rightly, he prefers to have his work speak for him. 
However, his terse sentences prove he has thought about issues 
of contemporary esthetic dispute and knows where he stands. 

Perhaps I can explain best by telling whom I like. 
Orozco. Daumier. Goya. They’re forceful. Simple. 
Human. In your own work, the human subject is the 
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Lawrence: HANDLING LI 
1945, U. S. C. G. Archiv 


most important thing. Then I like Arthur Dove. 
I like to study the design, to see how the artist soly 
his problem, how he brings his subject to the publ! 


Lawrence’s device to “tell a lot of things” ties in with tha 
ideas, as does his use of titles with his pictures. His laconr 
poetic “shooting scripts” (if one may call them that) sha 
how verbal and visual mediums may be integrated. Of his titl! 
Lawrence says he wants them to be “not too long, not to tai 
away from the paintings. 

Generally, Jacob Lawrence avoids verbalization about as 
He has no facile clichés. On a concrete subject like his favor? 
medium, gouache, he is, however, more articulate. His flJ 
two-dimensional, semi-abstract style he attributes to his ean 
art work. 


I started as a kid. They gave us kids poster paint 

Then I went right on to gouache. Because some op 
told me it was more professional than poster paint 
richer, 

Then I went to egg tempera. I use both mediunt 
now, though not since I’ve been in the service. 

I work a long time on the idea for a painting. The 
I work fast on the painting. 

I use pure colors, primary and secondary—thre 
reds, three yellows, two blues, black, brown, white, tw 
greens. 


Comparison of the Migration, Harlem and Coast Guard seria 
shows that Lawrence’s palette has grown higher in key, mor 
brilliant and more colorful, a physical counterpart no doubt « 
his rising mood of optimism and hope. 


What of Jacob Lawrence's hopes after the war? 
I'd like to do something on Negro folklore. And I. 


like to travel, to South America and the West Indies 
But—we must get the war won first. 


Well, the war is won, and Jacob Lawrence may be hom 
soon. Will the peace allow him as much opportunity to continu 
his creative development as war and depression did? 
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the psychology of the mu- 
m, as the modern architect 
bs it, is to welcome people 
restful enjoyment of things 
autiful. The classicist’s pre- 
icupation with designing a 
ghteningly monumental and 
stere shell fatigues the vis- 
r before the pictures are 
en found.” 


ARCHITECTURE 


HAVE recently returned from a series of countrywide trips 
which permitted me to see much of the cream of our modern 
American architecture. The best of this was excellent: Several 
first-rate schools, an outstanding hospital and skyscraper, in- 
teresting industrial buildings, some really advanced housing, 
bu climaxing all, really inspiring private houses. Buildings 
such as these are a credit to our country and our architects; 
f typical, they would augur well for our future. Such however 
is not the case, for each progressive idea had ten thousand 
archaic brothers, each building that compelled admiration was 
urrounded by mediocrity. 

| I had naively imagined before starting out that California 
would be bursting with all manner of modern work. I found 
ter scouring as much as limited gas and unlimited streetcar 
ding allowed, that almost each and every building of note 
must be sought out and marked, beacon-like, on the map. 
[here is no general acceptance of modern architecture in 
California, or in the East—much less the South. It was ridic- 
ulous for me to have thought so. 

Because America does not realize the fundamental approach 
f modern architecture and the great benefits (which we hope 
. make clear) accompanying it, it neither knows nor cares 
bout it. It does not seek buildings generated by plan instead 
f facade; it does not look for living beauty and restfulness 
its houses; it is horrified at anyone proposing that some 
esponsible and capable authority plan its subdivisions, ap- 
proaches, and highways in an effort to make its cities and sur- 
roundings coherent and beautiful. It seemingly frowns on other 
than the false-fronted and compromising colonial. It is alto- 
ther as one to preserve the architectural anarchy that has 


4 us far blighted our cities and our land. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR UNLESS OTHERWISE NOTED. 


THE TRAGEDY OF AMERICAN 


By G. E. KIDDER SMITH 


Will our postwar houses, highways, schools and stores meet 
their requirements any more successfully than those we built 
before the war, when almost everything we designed bulged 
with fakeries and artificiality, when sham exteriors dominated 
actual needs of building, when hideous, unplanned cities and 
ruinous, uncontrolled developments seemed to be demanded 
and so many were produced? 

This 20th century archeology has got to stop. It is impera- 
tive for our future that we shake loose our feeble planning 
efforts and our befuddled designing. Our new architecture 
must grow from the needs of the problem; it cannot continue 
to be a collection of debased “styles” with rooms (even towns) 
warped to fit—if that were possible. Our cities, our villages, 
our very school yards must be planned as they never were 
before, and planned in relation to themselves, their neighbor- 
hoods and their communities. Trees and sunshine must fill the 
cities of tomorrow, and their buildings must be products of the 
genius our science and technology have given the world in 
almost every other field. Does our present disgraceful insistence 
upon the antique give us hope for such a future? 

Our doctor’s office is filled with the latest theories of sulfa 
drugs and penicillin; our industrialists seek only the most 
efficient production methods; our accountants, our business 
associates, we ourselves, conduct our affairs according to the 
most up-to-date and progressive means. Yet when we see our 
architect—and even this is too rarely done—we demand that he 
revert to the most aged stylistic conception he can conjure up! 
The more our house looks like the ones the Pilgrims built on 
Cape Cod, the more closely it follows Williamsburg or some 
Spanish villa, the more satisfactorily are our desires answered. 
Of all the professions in the United States that of architecture 
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Row housing in California with what Mark Twain called “Queen 
Anne fronts and Mary Ann behinds’. “For houses we have tight 
little hoxes with holes punched in the walls for windows...’ “The 
aspect of the rear is dull but at least honest.” 


View of San Francisco. “America .. . is horrified at anyone pro- 
posing that some responsible and capable authority plan its sub- 
divisions, approaches, and highways in an effort to make its cities 
and surroundings coherent and beautiful.” Photographs on this page 
courtesy the San Francisco City Planning Commission. 
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has been forced to be the most backward, 
useless tradition, the most compromised 


the most cloake; 
technically. 


Look at our cities: Thoughtless checkerboards super 


posed over a prostrate nature without the 


slightest regard 


natural features, site adaptability, traffic or need for greem 
Is there one in the entire country, with the exception of ai 
villages in old New England and a sprinkling elsewhere, wh 
altogether has any semblance of charm or beauty? Parts 


some are good, and others impress with 


the power of tl 


skyscrapers: but go down any commercial street of any td 
in the United States and really look at what surrounds y 


There is no order, no unity, no convenience, no plan, no pe 


nor quiet, merely a collection of excessively unattractive 


repugnant buildings flashing modernistic s 


uperficiality or © 


ered with sham columns and weighted with cornices to) 


unbelievable degree—a treeless and soulless desert of steel ; 


stone fit for neither man nor beast. 
This chaos does not have to be: Such 


structural brutaz 


is not mandatory, nor does any civic code prescribe ten : 


cuits of the block before a parking space wi 
is only one reason why all of our cities 


parks and playgrounds, why parking places are not integra: 


with city plans, why express boulevards do 


at night, why our buildings are not inspiring examples ; 
American capability instead of miserable imitations of son 
thing Europe discarded decades ago. That reason is because vy 


and I do not demand it, or are not interested. 
reason in short, one would think. is becau 
it. If it involves effort on our part, let the 


Examine the buildings which make up this jumbled ur 
sordidness; multitudinous parades of cheap, flashy stores, ea: 
trying to outdo its neighbor, each sprouting arrays of gaut 
signs in a veritable forest of unbridled wires, awnings a: 
marquees. And at night such confusion is embellished wy 


multi-colored flashing lights. Nothing is i 
regards his neighbor, no block is planned 


an individualistic accretion—everyone suffers. 
Look at our city halls, post offices, and municipal building 


—every pompous style known to man. in 


ll be granted. Thi 


are not filled w 


not whisk us ho« 


or are too lazy; 
se we do not wa 


other fellow 4 


ntegrated, no me 
as a unit, each) 


addition to son 


hitherto unrecognized. They are almost always symmetrical] 
that magic balance, with no regard for plot or siteplan 


the relation to neighboring buildings. The “ 


municipal dignitt 


apparently necessary in such buildings can be achieved by oth} 


forms than strings of columns, Greek or 


Roman. It can |} 


achieved by an ingratiating modern building that invites yc 


with glass-encased, sunny interiors, integ 
sculpture, gardens and trees instead of a sel 


rated murals ar 
f-imposing cube + 


stone punched with little windows and reached only by a pyr 


mid of steps. 


: 


Our schools are rarely more than scaleless monuments t 
an inflated public ego which wanted to show that it could pw 
that much money into a facade. If they frighten little childre 
with their imposing size and splendiferous arrays of column: 


or tire them with countless steps, forget it; 


make it big, mak 


it huge, show how important we are. This is not just a plac 


to learn, it’s a monument—to the taxpayer, 


Schools are places where young people come to study an: 
play. The pupils should work in rooms full of light and aii 


and should be surrounded by an are 
atmosphere, Classes should be so oriented 


hitecture of clean, pleasan 


that the sun fill 


them most of the day, as is done in Scandinavia where almos 
every classroom faces south-east. The solemn, lugubrious, dar] 
interiors which characterize many of our schools—to say noth! 


ing of the lack of sunlight in many rooms, 
our children’s education. This is no occasi 


have no place ir 
on for pomp anc 
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ousing for Navy Yard Workers, Vallejo, California. “Yet ... the houses of which American architects are capable are breath- 


aking. Houses so altogether livable and gracious that ‘period imitations’ seem intolerable beside them.” 


ircumstance, nor should young students be brought up unde1 ha, patel.” 
monument complex. Let us scale our schools to the pupils, 4 
et us fill them with youthful gaiety and sunshine, with warmth iy 


and color. Let us also tie them to the ground in contact with 


nature, instead of placing them like boxes on a hill. 

The apartment houses in our cities, from Park Avenue to 
idwest suburbia, are cages of little cells, boxed in with fake 
lizabethan “half timber,” corsetted with Greek pilasters, 
festooned with idiocies. The idea of large, sunny windows, 
pleasant flower-lined balconies and open planning never seems 
to occur—it would involve annoying originality; the banks 
d the F.H.A. wouldn’t like it. The rational notion that some 
advantage might be gained by coordinating the planning of 
several such buildings so that parks flow by each and trees 
brush your balcony, as could be so magnificently done, is 
ridiculed as “foreign” and “European stuff.” Accordingly, we 
put on sack cloth and ashes and live in architectural sin the 
rest of our lives. 

For houses we have tight little boxes with holes punched 
in the walls for windows, with interiors cluttered with cornices, 
mouldings and panels; with chopped up walls, busy-busy sur- Crow Island Elementary School, Winnetka, Illinois. Architects: 
faces, poorly laid out, poorly oriented, wretchedly conceived. py;e/ and Eero Saarinen, Perkins, Wheeler, and Will. 

Yet, as we have seen, the houses of which American architects 

are capable are breathtaking. Houses so altogether livable and 

gracious that “period” imitations seem intolerable beside them. Lake County Sanatorium, Waukegan, Illinois. Ganster and Pereira. 
Houses which relish steep hills that defy the colonial, and 
from such vantage points throw themselves open to inspiring 
views. Houses which delight in the imaginative challenge of 
difficult sites, yet equally well meet banal, flat city lots with 
fenced or walled gardens into which the interior flows, as one 
indoor-outdoor space, filled with flowers and trees yet ever 
private. Houses designed for modern carefree living, for your 


‘site and climate—not mechanically plucked from some con- 
af’ 


Bacon's dreambook and slapped up with scant regard for 
you or your neighbors. And houses with a convenience, ease 
of upkeep, a color and beauty never known before. 
~ But look at what surrounds us on all sides. Even our kitchens, 
spite of all their fancy fixtures, are rarely more than rooms 
filled with unintegrated mechanical furniture. Each item has 
een so advertised and ballyhooed as a unit by itself, that in 
planning the meal workshop, the architect must perforce use 
stoves, refrigerators, sinks, washing machines, etc., as so many 
individual pieces instead of being able to tie them all together, 
as he could if they were flexible, interchangeable units fitting 


any layout the design called for. 
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“Our schools .. 


. frighten little children with their imposing 


” 


size ... tire them with countless steps. ... 


This individual furniture obsession has reached such fatuous 
proportions that one of the leading producers of electric ice- 
boxes pays a well-known industrial designer a reported $25,000 
each year to restyle his product with some foolishness or 
“streamlining” (in case of floods?), so that it would look 
out of date in a few years’ time, and one would feel ashamed 
of a 1940 model in a 1945 kitchen. An ice box is a freezing 
machine, not a fashion fancier. 

Another designer is said to have drawn an alarm clock 
model for one of the large companies for each of the next 
seven years! These will be released as their appointed date 
appears. The idea of using the 1952 one now would obviously 
hurt potential sales. 

And consider our radios: imitation chests of drawers. cabi- 
nets that do not open, “encyclopedias,” side boys, low boys 
and high boys. One of the country’s leading decorating houses 
advertised its radio behind a fake book front because it said 
that “the presumption of a radio in a fine room has always 
upped our blood pressure”! Of all the hundreds of radio 
models made before the war, there were only a handful (by the 
smaller manufacturers incidentally) that a jury of competent 
judges, not sales managers, would consider of good design. 
Most of the largest and best known companies did produce a 
series of sets of clean, simple modern design— -for export pur- 
poses only! They wouldn’t think of trying to sell them in the 
United States. Although our neighbors in South America and 
Europe were appreciative customers, the manufacturers insisted 
on giving America only Sheraton or Chippendale or gothic or 
some frightful modernistic creation jazzed up to appeal to the 
most primitive taste or double your money back. Look at the 
advertisements even today showing the sketches for postwar 
production. 


The airports in the country which leads the world in flying 
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“Swedish boards of education recommend only modern schoob 


... far more sunny ... attractive ... flexible ... cheaper.’ 


are a collection of Mount Vernons, enlarged ranch houses 
“missions,” and pretentious nondescripts—anything and every) 
thing but an architecture which reflects the lightness, technica: 
daring and spirit of the airplane. American airports are simply 
unbelievable; if they are not picturesque, or in the “local tradi. 
tion,” they are so pompous and massive with assorted birds 0 
prey and other excrescences that they seem ready to sink inte 
the ground. La Guardia’s waiting room might well be an under: 
ground subway station, for the only suggestion that there are 
planes about are the vague sounds heard through the ceiling! 
The South is burdened with so much “colonial” nonsense that 
one wonders if the fields were built around Revolutionary inns: 
The waiting room of the new Washington airport is one bright 
exception. It is a great terraced room faced entirely with! 
glass, and the planes as they taxi up almost seem to enter it. 
Is it not logical that something as exciting as the airplane should: 
have a building to match? Yet what of that robust future, our 
postwar building boom? The largest and most expensive com- 
mercial airport in the world is now being built in New York, 
to be called, of all things, “Idlewild”! Mayor La Guardia 
sums it up well when he says of the Administration Building 
“It is of classic design, of great dignity and beauty”! (NEW 
YORK TIMES MAGAZINE, Jan. 21, 1945.) 

And look at our churches; New York and Washington are 
outdoing themselves in an effort to erect the largest, most ex- 
pensive gothic church in America, stone by stone, bay by bay, 
they are gradually being erected—largely assimilations of parts 
of medieval cathedrals from all over western Europe. A contem- 
porary church is a tough architectural problem, but we must 
realize that the magnificence of true gothic architecture lies not 
in the 20th century assembly of pilfered harmonious parts, but 
in an integrated whole, bound together with its surroundings by 
the extraordinary spirit of the age that produced it, an age of 
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uilding so imaginative and so daring that the world has never 
en the like. Cathedrals such as Beauvais collapsed several 
mes before the designers’ inquiring minds finally found the 
mits of their material. These gothic builders pushed their 
hurches to the utmost realization of their technical ability, 
imits which no age before or since has ever reached in stone 
onstruction. For their day, theirs was the real modern architec- 
ure, as was all great architecture of the past. The cancer of 
raditionalism, this architectural atavism—‘and what (antique) 
tyle do you want for your house?” is only a plague of the 
ast hundred years. 

The National Gallery in Washington, although it was com- 
leted just four years ago, would have none of the great 
rogress that museum architects all over the world have evolved 
n the last decades; only the antique would do. The result is 
psychologically repellant, inflexible, Greco-Roman ice box 
(naturally symmetrical) with pictures fitted into a series of 
astel cubicles. The dictates of the style were so extreme that 
more than half of the staff offices, although on the ground floor, 
are forced to go without any outside light and air at all, and 
thers must hide their few windows behind a high wall so that 
the passerby will not be disturbed by modern conveniences in 
his rapturous enjoyment of the past! 

The museum’s fine setting on the Mall, surrounded by parks 
and lovely trees, is seen only through a few iron bars. The pub- 
lic restaurant, which could have partaken of this setting, along 
with the rest of the building, is lost in the basement behind a 
maze of corridors and doors. The stranger coming in for the 
first time must ask his way several times to find the pictures, 
or he will get lost in the ladies’ room or a host of lesser 
galleries which are also corridors but which lead nowhere. 
The terrific flight of stairs up to the monumental Mall entrance 
is naturally for show and is therefore rarely used. An en- 
1S 
“Stockholm and other Swedish cities are among the loveliest 
“man has planned and built.” (Housing in Gardet, Stockholm) 


“rathole” on Constitution Avenue serves the 
public. The huge, elaborate Roman door at the west end was 
obviously never meant to be opened for it is always locked. 
The United States Public Works Administration, to show 
with pride its accomplishments in building America from 1933 
to 1939, brought out a large book several years ago. Out of 
a total of some 17,000 structures built under P.W.A. aegis, 
about 560 of the very best were selected as being worthy of 


larged triple 


illustration. Of these I find only six of good modern design: 
Two schools, one sewage disposal plant, two incinerators, one 
seaplane terminal. There are perhaps a dozen more of mediocre 
modern approach, but the remaining 540 odd (very odd) are 
of dull, bad traditional, “moderne” and “modernistic,” mostly 
the first. Is not this a frightful commentary on American 
“progress? Is this the America of the 20th Century! 

What then, we may ask, is modern architecture and how is 
its approach so fundamentally different that it, together with 
modern planning, can offer us a greater and better life. Be- 
fore beginning to define it, we had first better clear up the 
difference between real modern architecture and two spurious 
imitations, both of which have discredited the modern movement. 
The first of these is the “moderne,” and this is basically noth- 
ing more than an old classic form with most of the excess 
ornament scraped off. Its face has been lifted, the Greek columns 
have become rectangular piers and the ponderous cornices 
have been shaved down. However, the rigidity of plan, the 
all-prevailing symmetry, the unfunctional conception remain 
the same. A branch of this style is also called the “Federal.” 
It generally has eagles out in front. 

The second imitation is more confusing (and more harm- 
ful), for it consciously apes and elaborates on many of the 
external features of good modern work without regard for 
their origin or purpose. It then throws everything together in 


“A partment houses in our cities ... are cages of little cells 
... fake Elizabethan half-timber ... festooned with idiocies.” 


“Cheap, flashy stores, e 
trying to outdo its neighh 
each sprouting arrays of gat 
signs in a veritable forest 
unbridled wires, awnin) 
marquees. Nothing is in 
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neighbor, no block is plann 
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Ministry of Education and Health, Rio de Janeiro, 1943. Architects: 
Costa, Niemeyer, Reidy, Leao, Moreira, and Vasconcelos. 


a fantasy of tasteless materials and a potpourri of surface 
either bent into collapsed curves or overlapped and built-w1 
into such jazz formations that steady study is guaranteed ti 
produce organic twitchings or nervous collapse. This jitterbus 
approach is the “modernistic.” It is common with many thea 
ters and stores, some radios and all jukeboxes. Its houses loos 
like hard little cubes with no eyebrows. We must. therefore 
be careful to avoid calling a modern building modernistic, fo: 
modernistic defines only the most bizarre and jazzy concoc 
tion of shallowest appeal. 

True modern (i. e. logical) architecture began as a reaction 
to the facade school because such a degree of absurdity haa 
been reached and the results were patently so untenable tha 
a fresh attack from the ground up was obviously needed. Tha 
modern architect, therefore, begins anew with each problem and 
considers it not as a preconceived outside shell to be slipped 
straightway on a steel frame, or a house (in any style) to be 
drawn in a moment's notice, but as a series of inter-related 
problems that involve not only the building’s immediate fune- 
tions but its multiple uses, relation to the community (and: 
city itself), orientation, climate, materials available, traffic,: 
client, and those other technical and sociological considerations: 
whose analyses make up the many proble 


ms to be answered: 
before the building design itself is 


even begun. The modern: 
architect’s every step is based on reason. his entire motivation— 


uninhibited by limitations of the renaissance, colonial, ete.—is: 
towards solving a problem completely and beautifully—and | 
with imagination, a factor which perforce the “styles” can) 
never admit. 


With the modern school—and it includes many of the older : 


men as well as most of the younger—it is axiomatic that all | 
considerations which affect the use of a building shall be: 


weighed in its design. The points we have just mentioned are | 


only a few whose incorporation will naturally give a more. 


beautiful, restful and livable home, (Continued on page 278) 
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‘okoschka: PLAYING CHILDREN, 
914, oil. Formerly in the 
ib Art Gallery. . 
The awkward and un-self- 
‘onscious poses of the chil- 
lyren have become that ‘ex- 
wession and extension of 
hought’ of which Balzac 
peaks, and which character- 
ses expressionism.” 


ISKAR KOKOSCHKA is one of the major forces in con- 
emporary painting. His influence, directly and indirectly, 
sonsciously and unconsciously, can be felt in American ex- 
pressionism today, as it has been felt for twenty-five years in 
surope. This painter, who during the war lived in London 
as a voluntary exile, has given us a constant flow of work that 
is deeply characteristic of the epoch between 1910 and the pres- 
ent day, work which in fact has helped bestow upon the art 
of the period those features which we regard as characteristic. 
pete was born in Poechlarn, not far from the magnificent 
baroque monastery of Melk on the Danube, a child of Catholic, 
German-speaking upper Austria, where he would probably have 
been a virtuoso of ceiling painting and an expert in ecclesiastical 
‘onology if he had lived about 1700. But seeing the light of the 
world in 1886, he was destined to be a lonely explorer of vast 
mdscapes of the soul, and the inventor of new techniques of 
esign and color, pliable enough to express the subtly shaded 
oods of an everchanging mind. 

His parents, whose faces we know from his paintings and 
lithographs, sent him to the Kunstgewerbeschule des Oester- 
hischen Museum fiir Kunst und Industrie (School of Deco- 
ive Arts of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry) in 
Jienna. The combination of museum and decorative arts in 
= name of this school is very Viennese; the slightly Alex- 
drine mood of an over-ripe civilization with its emphasis on 
he refinement and the adornment of life is expressed in i 
cokoschka here came under the spell of the decorative sym- 
olism of Gustav Klimt (1862-1918) who, together with the 
rchitects Kolo Moser, Josef Hoffmann, and Adolph Loos, had 
colored the style of the “Wiener Sezession” (beginning in 1897) 
and later the “Wiener Werkstdtten” (workshops). All these 
tists, however, were exponents of a larger trend that since 


oe 
he 1880’s had aimed towards a revival of the ornamental 
unctions of line and color. Gauguin and Munch, the neo- 
impressionists, and Toulouse-Lautrec cleared the path for “Part 


rouveau,” that rejuvenation of the decorative arts, initiated 


yy William Morris in England, developed in the 90’s by Van 
le Velde, Knoopf, Toorop, Beardsley, and from the opening 
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of the century by the Swiss painter Ferdinand Hodler. It is 
out of this context that the “Wiener Werkstatten” and Klimt 
must be understood. Yet Klimt’s style aims for the character 
of Byzantine mosaic (even to the point of imitating the mosaic 
stones in color), and achieves a “bitter-sweet” stylization which 
is often in striking contrast to the intensity of his erotic subject 
matter, One must look at the dining room of the Palais Stoclet 
in Brussels, built by Josef Hoffmann, to attain a complete 
realization of the Byzantine-Viennese decorative style ram- 
pant during these years. 

It was this Viennese mannerism which Kokoschka took up 
in his early illustrated book “Die Trdéumenden Knaben” (The 
Dreaming Boys). First published in 1908 by the Wiener 
Werkstitten (republished 1917, by Kurt Wolff, Leipzig), it 
contains eight four-color woodcuts in loose reference to the 
lyrical dream, written by the painter in the language of 
hallucinatory images. In these illustrations the spirit of an 
ornate yet naive folk art has been distilled to its finest flavor 
in flat areas of design and color. As in a rug or in a stained 
glass window, different arrangements of ornamental design 
are enclosed by dark lines, not really composed according to 
any recognizable principle of rhythm or correspondence, and 
yet creating by the juxtaposition an effect of spontaneity 
which goes beyond the decorative style of Klimt and his collabo- 
rators, from whom individual features such as the enclosed 
areas, the spirals, etc., were borrowed. One can say that 
Kokoschka’s style, like that of Edvard Munch, is decorative 
and expressionist from the very beginning. The figure drawing 
uses its elongated angularity for the expression of a morbid 
innocence, which moves us much more deeply than the manner- 
ism of Klimt and Egon Schiele, the gifted younger friend and 
co-student of Kokoschka. 

Comparing the feverishly adolescent prose of the young 
poet with his illustrations, one is struck by the superior control 
of means, 
ings. This fact not only indicates that Kokoschka is a much 
stronger painter than poet, but also points toward one of the 
future problems of expressionism: the discrepancy between 
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wisdom of form, and individual touch in the draw- 
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Kokoschka: woodcut illustration for THE DREAMING Boys, 1908. 


Kokoschka: prive or THE WIND, 1914. Basle Museum. “M agnifi- 
cent turbulence that recalls Greco’s celestial visions.” 


the ecstatic outbursts of envisioning imagination and the t 
nical limitations of painting. The instinctive sense of precis 
is lacking in Kokoschka’s literary work, comprising four pl 
(republished by Paul Cassirer, Berlin, 1918), one of whi 
“Moerder, Hoffnung der Frauen,” has been used as an op 
libretto by Arnold Schoenberg. The plays are poetic, yet la 
uncouth, and erotesque, and can hardly be considered m 
than documents of an exalted mood and a revolutionary deca 
However, they spring from the same ground as the paintin 
since the nature of all Kokoschka’s creation is visionary ¢ 
remained so even in his “impressionist” period. Being visiona 
like the work of Griinewald and Greco, it must remain cryf 
if approached from the point of view of naturalism or abstr 
formalism. But while Kokoschka’s mind is that of the drean: 
and visionary, his senses are open to reality, acute in obser 
tion, analytical in evaluation of men and nature, inventive: 
the use of media, and bold in execution. This gift he prow 
from the beginning with a group of astonishing portra: 
which in their instinctive psychological penetration and int: 
pretation recall the spirituality of Greco’s portraits. 

The portrait of the Swiss psychiatrist August Forel, Kob 
schka painted when he was twenty-three years old. The form 
are not completely free of mannerism, but is this not likews 
true of the drawing of Tintoretto and Greco? The gnark 
line becomes the common denominator of the expressive e% 
ments in object and artist both, searching, groping its we 
expressing wonder and insight. The homogeneous treatme 
of hands and face recalls a remark by Balzac in his sha 
story “The Unknown Masterpiece”: “A hand—is not only ; 
part of the body; it is the expression and extension of f 
thought that must be grasped and rendered.” Yet the mo 
extraordinary element of these early portraits cannot be coc 
veyed in black and white—it is their iridescent color, haz 
of melting greens and pinks, an atmosphere loaded with th 
spiritual interaction between painter and sitter. The impressic 
given is occasionally that of a sulphurous and poisonous sulk 
stance, of something decaying but exquisite. Scratched into th 
thinly-laid-on color are rays, stars, coral-shaped figures, radi« 
active flowers from the world of the subconscious. Line am 
color have in common a sense of constantly becoming, neve 
being, changing while being looked upon, trembling whili 
touched. 

This seismographically sensitive line may be studied in suc¢ 
drawings as the one entitled Utinam Delectet. It foreshadows 
the innermost currents of the coming art, or as Alois Riegs 
the great Viennese art historian, would have formulated it, i 
expresses the period’s “Kunst Wollen.” Thus, parallels ti 
Kokoschka’s drawing style can be seen not only in the decorativ, 
mannerism of Klimt and Schiele, but much more so in th! 
drawings of Picasso before 1905, and in the graphic denota 
tions of Paul Klee. In all of them the drawing hand seems te 
be guided by a semi-automatic process, which follows the 
compulsion of an inner image transferred with rhythmica: 
continuity onto the paper. The Museum of Modern Art ini 
New York has as an example of this first period the magnetid 
double portrait of Hans and Erika Tietze, friends and literary 
supporters of the artist from the beginning. His feeling fow 
psychological amalgamations enables him to excel in depicting 
the relationship of two human beings, as in the portrait of 
brother and sister (1914, formerly Dresden Art Gallery), in 
which the awkward and un-selfconscious poses of children have 
become that “expression and extension of thought” of which 
Balzac speaks and which characterizes expressionism, to the 
making of which the young Kokoschka contributed so much. 

To the list of about fifty portraits done between 1908 and 
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Kokoschka: Aucust ForeL, 1909. Formerly Mannheim. 


1913 must be added at least two extraordinary landscapes: 
The Swiss Winter Scene of 1908 (formerly Cologne, Wallraf- 
Richartz Museum) and the Dolomite Landscape of 1913 (for- 
merly Munich, Staatsgalerie). These may be called “visionary 
landscapes” in the sense that Greco’s View of Toledo is vision- 
ary. One conveys the deadly paleness of a winter sun, trans- 
forming life to a remote yet distinct existence, the other, the 
ecstatic burning of the summer sun that kindles the cold blacks 
and emerald greens of a high mountain atmosphere. Natural 
phenomena have, as in Greco’s landscape, become more “na- 
tural” by the interpretive heightening of rhythm and color. 
With this picture the second period of Kokoschka’s work begins. 
~ Canvases dating 1910-1913 show the artist preoccupied with 
Mustrian and Venetian baroque painting. Splinters of Venetian 
color, fragments of stained glass, lend glowing preciousness to 
religious and mythological subjects. This contact with the 
roque has ever since remained a source of inspiration to 
Kokoschka. Could a sensitive artist escape it—an artist who 
d made his home in Vienna, Dresden, and Prague, three of 
e jewels of Central European baroque? The painter recently 
aid a tribute to the last great Catholic age in art. A thoughtful 
ssay, “An Approach to the Baroque Art of Czechoslovakia” 
“(BURLINGTON MAGAZINE, Nov. 1942) clearly shows the intellec- 
‘ual breadth of this master of “instinctive” painting. 

~ What does baroque mean to Kokoschka’s style? It indicates 
the unification of coloristic and linear rhythm, the broadening 
a continuous sweeping contour executed in color, which 
becomes part of the plastic energy rather than a delineating 
rderline. Juvenile and passive decadence changes to expres- 
Jive activation of form and content. The term “expressive 
tivation” is chosen to allude to the baroque element of style 
as well as to the contemporary element of expressionism. The 
“fauve” artists in France (Derain, Vlaminck, Matisse, and 
Rouault), the German expressionists in the “Blue Rider” 
movement (Albert Weisgerber, Franz Marc), but, most of all, 
the members of the “Briicke,” founded in Dresden in 1906 
(Nolde, Heckel, Schmidt-Rottluff, Kirchner, Otto Mueller), 


Kokoschka: crt with voi. Detroit Institute of Arts (Loan). 


show tendencies parallel with Kokoschka’s style. Later research 
will have to clarify the interrelation of the French, German, 
and Austrian groups, basing its work on documentation and 
stylistic analysis in order to establish a genesis of expressionism. 

A comparison of Kokoschka’s two portraits of Dr. Schwartz- 
wald, one in 1908, the other in 1915, exemplifies the trans- 
formation: a broad masculine directness, recalling Van Gogh’s 
portrait of Dr. Gachet, has replaced the staccato line and dotted 
opalescence of color of the earlier formulation. This sweeping 
and tempestuous design is the direct transfer of emotional 
energy with a minimum of interference from the established 
rules of a pictorial grammar. 

The general features of expressionism are modified by Koko- 
schka’s personality. The Austrian and especially the Viennese 
aspects of the artist’s nature, more sensitive, more refined, 
more playful and also more comprehensive than other German 
and French expressionists, created an oeuvre of unique breadth 
in our time. The awareness of the past is greatest in such large 
canvases as The Bride of the Wind (1914, formerly Hamburg 
Kunsthalle, now Basle Museum). In this picture of magnificent 
turbulence the agonies of the growing world conflict erupt in 
colors of molten enamel. 

If men of later periods look back at our age, they will be 
struck by an element of caricature in the rendering of human 
features. From Rouault to Kokoschka a “new ugliness” emerges, 
surprising in such masters of precious “matiére.” There are 
a number of causes for this. Emphasis upon spiritual factors 
tends to the exaggeration of those parts of body or face which 
are intended as carriers of spiritual qualities. Distortion is 
the symbolic expression of man’s unredeemed suffering in 
contrast to his humanistic self-pride. More than Durer or 
Leonardo, Griinewald is the guiding star of this age. Finally, 
distortion avoids the continuation of any classical canon of 
beauty, and puts choice and decision squarely into the hands 
of the artist. The balance between object and artist is heavily 
weighted toward the latter. 

Kokoschka’s expressionist work is in a way more bewildering 
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than that of Nolde or Rouault. Since he never loses his aware- 
ness of tradition, the expressionist distortion becomes the 
more irritating. His paintings, executed with a heavy impasto, 
often applied with the palette knife, seemed for a number 
of years to be creations of an extravagant mannerism. A certain 
indecision between precious paint surfaces and eruptive emo- 
tionalism, between estheticism and moralism, characterize the 
works of this period. Each seems to reformulate a happier 
creation of the past in terms of the shattered universe of 1914- 
1918: Diirer’s, Griinewald’s, Greco’s, Rubens’. Yet together 
with a wilful and fragmentary existence they radiate the 
superiority of a powerful esthetic intelligence. To this period 
belong a number of lithographed publications: “Der gefesselte 
Prometheus” (1913), “O Ewigkeit Du Donnerwort’ (after 
words of a cantata by J. S. Bach, 1913), and “Hiob” (1917). 
a drama by the artist. These prints, lacking Kokoschka’s most 
essential element, color, are perhaps the most dated part of 
his work and therefore the least convincing. We must except 
from this statement a few great drawings of the Bach Cantata 
and nearly all the portrait drawings. 

The painter’s recovery from a wound he had received as an 
Austrian officer in 1916, and _ his teaching at the Dresden 
Academy of Art (1918-1924), brought about a regeneration 
and an unfolding of the fullest potentialities of Kokoschka’s 
color. The gnarled curves of searching brushstrokes give way 
to a broad texture of deep reds, glowing blues, shining whites. 
Joie de vivre supersedes la maladie de vivre. The color is 
applied in brick-like layers; the individual brush stroke is 
submerged in larger areas executed in parallel stripes of fat 
pigment; and in its rhythmic repetition the character of tapestry 
is recalled. In subject matter, too, the prison walls of the self 
collapse, and the entire external world floats into the artist’s 
vision. The spirited face of the master which appeared in so 
many mythical disguises in the earlier periods, emerges now 
in the most direct statements (for example, The Friends, 1923, 
formerly Berlin, Kronprinzenpalais); an affirmation of the 
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Kokoschka: portrait OF DR. TIETZE AND HIS WIFE, 1909, oil on canvas, 30% x 535% inches. Museum of Modern Art, New York Gi 


relation of the senses to beauty and creation. An element ob) 
whimsicality, a love for the remote, guides the reins of his 
imagination as he identifies himself with the awkward gestures 
of children (Girl with Parrot, 1920, San Francisco, Mrs. Adolphi 
Mack), with the sublime cruelty of The Cat (1926. Detroiti 
Institute of Arts), or with the terrifying turbulence of the 
Simian world (The Mandrill, 1926). 


But the greatest contribution Kokoschka makes from nowy 


on is as a painter of landscapes. In this field he has no equal) 
today. The very scope of his scenes shows the artist in search! 
of the picturesque in a 20th century sense. From 1916, when: 
he painted his first Saxon landscape, to the present day, he: 
has given us a continuous sequence of scenes which truly may) 
be called Kokoschka’s orbis pictus. In the eight or more of! 
these landscapes now in American museums the sight embraces: 
as wide a vista as possible, usually from an elevated point of | 
view. The picture often remains unframed compositionally, and. 
thus conveys a feeling of sprawling and bustling vitality. And| 
chiefly we see cities, the very essence of cities: their location 


on a stream or harbor, the canals that cut through them, theit 


squares, bridges, domes, mountains. The densely woven texture 
of the period between 1918 and 1923 gives way to an impres- 
sionist looseness, which sprays and splashes the canvas with 
stenographic color notations. The specific nervous atmosphere 
of every city of Europe, from Stockholm to Madrid, from 
Prague to Bordeaux, is caught with an unfailing sense for the 
significant. One might say that the big city has here for, the 
first time received an adequate pictorial expression of the 
sum total of its existence. The vibrations of atmosphere, of 
traffic, noise, smell, the peculiar architectural traditions evident 
in windows, balconies, and roofs, are recreated in a panoramic 
rhythm. If the execution often appears sketchy at first glance, 
it must be realized that the visual image transferred to the 
nervous system and the intellectual apperception of the artist pre- 
serve that element of “becoming” while being looked at, which 


gives them their unique character. (Continued on page 279) 
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Kokoschka: Above: VIEW OF JERUSALEM, oil, Detroit Institute of Arts. Below: LONDON BRIDGE, oil, 1925, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo. 


1945 


Casino at Pampulha, Belo Horizonte, with heroic female figure designed for it by Count 
August Zamoyski and cast under his direction in the sculpture workshop under the Minis- 
try of Education, as its first large public project. 


Zamoyski: Bronze CHOPIN on the Ba 
at Rio de Janeiro, contributed by thi 
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Poles of Brasil. 


BRAZIL—WORKSHOP IN SCULPTURE 


WITH the approval of the President of the Republic of 
Brazil, the Minister of Education, Gustavo Capanema, has 
sponsored a unique course in sculpture, organized and directed 
by the Polish sculptor August Zamoyski. Affiliated with the 
National School of Fine Arts, the University of Brazil in 
Rio de Janeiro, and under the supervision of the Ministry of 
Education, the course not only provides for instruction in 
modeling and carving, but also functions as a professional 
sculpture workshop where the students assist in carrying out 
public and private commissions, and are paid for their work 
in a scheme that combines the best features of the medieval 
apprenticeship system and the modern cooperative. The grant 
from the Brazilian government is small. only about $2500 a 
year, and yet during the first full year of its operation students 
in the school earned about $1000 each. A basic fee is charged 
for the labor of all those who collaborate on any commission, 
divided among the workers in proportion to their share in the 
project. A charge is made for materials, and a surcharge for 
the maintenance of the studio community, 

There are no entrance requirements. The studio is at the 
disposal of the students throughout the day; instruction, the 
model, and use of the reference library, the forge, the stone- 
yard, and even materials—stone, plaster, tools, ete. -are all 
provided free. The craftsmanlike attitude that prevails is indi- 
cated by the fact that students learn to forge their own tools, 
and for the most advanced a two-months summer course with 
all expenses paid is held at Para de Minas, where these students 
explore the quarries at Misa Girais and learn how to extract 
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the local stone. As the prospectus notes, “If, after a designate ¢ 
period of study, the student discovers that he is not naturall | 
endowed as a creative talent. he will nevertheless be equippee 


with a_ practical craftsmanship in 


stonework, bronzework! 


forging of implements, ete.” 

Count Zamoyski himself studied sculpture in Poland ana 
in France and is represented in the Luxembourg in Paris, ana 
in the museums of Warsaw, Marseilles. Brussels, and Crackow) 
In 1935 he returned to Poland to teach at the National Schoos 
of Fine Arts in Warsaw, where he evolved the plan he has 
now put into effect in Rio. Following a period in the Polisk 
army he escaped to Paris after the fall of Poland, whence he 
was invited to Brazil by Mr. Capanema in 1940. His first 
large public commission in Brazil was the heroic female figure 
in front of the Casino at Pampulha, Belo Horizonte, drama- 
tically effective in the open setting of Oscar Niemeyer’s archi- 
tecture for which it was planned (see MAGAZINE OF ART, Marchi 
1943). Another project, completed in 1944, is an over life-size 
figure of Chopin facing the bay at Rio and contributed by: 
the Poles of Brazil. p 


The great bronze Rhea is to be set up} 
in Sao Paulo. 


Count Zamoyski was recently 


in this country at the request 
of the Brazilian gove 


rnment to study our schools and to arrange 
for an exchange of art students between the United States and 
Brazil. While here he lectured at the New School for Social 
Research in New York City and aroused considerable enthu- 
siasm for the organization of a similar workshop in this country 
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Left: Great bronze RHEA by Count Zamoyski and the workshop, to 
be set up in Sao Paolo. Above: The Belo Horizonte figure and stu- 
dents at work on its casting. Below: A class in the sculpture work- 
shop, the more advanced students working from the model, the 
beginning student in the foreground working out in clay the basic 
procedure for stone carving. Right: Count Zamoyski, who developed 
the scheme of combining sculpture school and workshop in Warsaw, 
and who has directed its highly successful course under government 
sponsorship in Brazil. 
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Alfred Manessier: VERONK 
VEIL, 1944, 40 x 40 cm. Gali 
René Drouin. An indica 
of the moral climate wh 
governed French intellecx 
life despite the occupation 
in the titles of two exhibitié 
“A la recherche d’un ory 
humain” and “Sous le signe 
Vesprit’, organized by Gas: 
Diehl at the Galerie Bee 
Raspail in 1942 under | 
general title “Les étapes+ 
nouvel art contemporau 
Other important exhibitii 
of the work of these youny 
painters in Paris in rece 
years were: “Jeunes peinti 
de tradition francaise” (Gf 
erie Bratinn, 1941), “Don 
peintres d’aujourd’ hui” (G 
erie de France, 1943), 4@ 
in 1944, “Le nu, le pov 
(Galerie René Drouin) a 
“La_ peinture subjectit 
Maitres et jeunes de TL! 
indépendent” (Galerie 
France). 


A NEW GROUP OF FRENCH PAINTERS 


By GLADYS DELMAS 


IF THE continuing activity of her masters were all France 
had to show for these last troubled years, the balance would 
be sufficiently impressive. But there has come to maturity 
during this time a younger generation whose work is acclaimed 
here in Paris as the most important artistic event since the 
advent of cubism. It is perhaps in this ability continually to 
renew itself that is to be found the most conclusive evidence 
of the intrinsic health and vitality, and the far-reaching signifi- 
cance, of the attitude of the French independents towards art. 
One rose does not make a summer, nor do a few great masters 
make a great art. The real test is in what comes after: servile 
imitation or continuing creative exploration. The process is 
not merely one of influence of master on pupil; it is two-way: 
the younger generation enhances and points the significance 
of the masters as much as the masters guide and inspire the 
younger generation, 

In the years between the wars this happy process seemed 
for a time to be arrested. France had a galaxy of artists 
Matisse, Picasso, Bonnard, Braque, Derain, Léger, Rouault, 
etc.—whose mastery was an accepted fact, whose particular 
and often revolutionary vision no longer shocked anyone. But 
there was no younger French generation. There were imitators, 
baby Picassos and Matisses and Légers, who diluted the more 
superficial characteristics of their elders in their own pale 
personalities. There was even a return to academicism, masked 
as a “return to humanism,” acclaimed by all those who were 
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inclined to regard the esthetic revolutions of the last fifti 
years as a sort of schoolboy prank which it was time to out 
grow, retaining perhaps some of the more charming acquis: 
tions, but orchestrating them in a comfortable, three-dimer: 
sional, easily readable world. 

It looked then as though French independent art had wort 
itself out, as though the impulse which had carried it sé 
magnificently from impressionism through fauvism and cubism 
to the great realizations of the early twenties had run dowm 
It looked as though Matisse and Picasso and the others, instead 
of trumpeting an entrance were only singing a swan song 
Now it appears that they were blowing trumpets after alll 
French independent art has gone on exploring, has, more 
than that, out of the explorations of the last fifty years 
attempted some sort of synthesis. a 

Perhaps it is not more untrue than is permissible in ¢ 
generalization to say that the experiments in art in the last 
half century or so have been analytical and thereby destruc. 
tive—destructive that is, of the Renaissance tradition. They 
were an attempt to break down one by one the servitudes of 
that tradition. The impressionists attacked the problem of 
light; the fauves that of color; Cézanne, the cubists, Picasso. 
that of perspective and the questions of form arising from it. 
Bit by bit that tradition has been torn to shreds. It no longer 


appears as the inevitable frame in which we must place a 
two-dimensional piece of canvas. 
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The experimenters did not of course only destroy. Each of 
em in the domain that interested him discovered new truths 
bout plastic art, brought his stone to the growing edifice of 
hat will no doubt one day become a new tradition, But, 
artly because of the immensity of the task, each attacked only 
ne problem at a time: the fauves deliberately avoided ques- 
ions of form and perspective and concentrated on color; the 
ubists limited their palette to a small secter of the color 
ange, and concentrated on form. Both achieved results in the 
vecessarily limited fields they had set for themselves which 
yere eminently satisfying within those limits. 


The generation that has followed them, however, with the 
dvantage of all this preliminary work, is attempting to enlarge 
he field of exploration, to consider the problem of color and 
he problem of form simultaneously, and even, tentatively, 
o evolve from this grappling with essential problems a whole 
vew canon. Although this new school of painters has come 
o the public eye with comparative suddenness during the 
last few years and has enjoyed an almost meteoric success (to 
which its own merits contributed, but also such circumstances 
as the general boredom of life in occupied Paris, a new seri- 
ousness in the attitude of the enlightened public, forcibly 
weaned from all easy pleasures and thereby obliged to learn 
the art of enjoying difficult ones, and—why not admit it?— 
the frantic search for a safe haven of an inflated currency). 
It is not, however, a mushroom growth. Several older painters 
well known before the war were already pointing in this direc- 
tion, Lhote, Villon, Borés, for instance. . 

As a matter of fact, it would be wrong to call this new group 
of painters a “school” or to attempt to define too rigorously 
the principles by which they work. So far they have not even 
acquired a name that sticks, though not for lack of attempts 
on the part of various critics. Some have tried to give a meta- 
physical turn to their researches by calling them the “sub- 
jectives.” since their concern is quite obviously not with 
‘objective reality. However, none of them push the subjective 
attitude to those two extremes of the same pole, surrealism and 
‘abstract art. They all accept the shapes and forms of the world 
about them as part of the discipline of their craft, but they 
retain the liberty of dealing with them as elements of a com- 
position, not as references to reality. One might apply to them 
that phrase of Claudel’s about Chinese art: “Not the illusion 
of reality, but an allusion to ree 

This movement—or school—or group—has not as yet been 

‘particularly dogmatic about its theories or its aims. It has 

not started, as many other recent movements have, from a 
‘theoretical conception, which was then put into practice. At 
‘the beginning, these people who are now erouped together 
‘did not know each other; they have found each other gradually 
‘through perceiving that all were groping in the same direction. 
“Such theories as they do propound now are the result simply 
of a clarification of their own instinctive searchings. One 
‘might define their aim briefly thus: to resolve solely by the 
use of color the problems of space, form, and light, without 
-Tesorting to the traditional devices of perspective, chiaroscuro, 
“modeling. Such a definition is, purposely, very vague, but it 
places the emphasis where these young painters think it ought 
to be—on color considered as the chief orchestrating element 
‘in a composition. 

In the matter of form they are much less united. Villon, who 
is himself of the cubist generation, Singier, Manessier, Bazaine. 
“who have been much influenced by it, use the cubist technique 
as a sort of scaffolding on which to build their color. Even 
for these neo-cubists,, however, it is the: relationships between 


colors, and no abstract formal. structure, which provides the 
chief organizing principle within a canvas. 
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Above: Edouard Pignon, MOTHER AND CHILD, 1944. Below: Léon 
Gischia, STILL-LIFE WITH BLUE VASE, 1944, 65 « 54 cm., Galerie 
René Drouin. Pignon and Gischia (and also Maurice Estéve) 
had one-man shows at the Galerie de Friedland in 1942. 


The rediscovery of Romanesque painting, to which all of 
them owe much, has inspired some of the others in a more 
obvious way: Pignon, Fougeron, and particularly Gischia, 
who is the most critical member of the group and who in his 
own work has pushed to their highest intensity the principles 
for which the others are groping. The book he brought out 
in collaboration with. Lucien Mazenod, completing Henri 
Focillon’s work on Romanesque painting, opened the way 
shortly before the war for this new conception of two-dimen- 
sional art. During the occupation, several monographs in 
color appeared which brought the idea home even more forcibly: 
one on the St. Sever manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale 
(Editions de Cluny) and two on the Tavant and St. Savin 
frescoes (Editions du Chéne). It is one of the curious phe- 
nomena of cultural history, this cropping up at the opportune 
moment of sources hitherto buried in oblivion and that seem 
to provide a valid solution to current problems. When he first 
saw the reproductions of the St. Sever manuscript, Matisse is 
reported to have said, “If I had seen these before. my work 
would have been easier for me.” 

In Romanesque painting, these painters have found not only 
the robustness and monumental grandeur for which they yearn 
after some of the trivialties and divertissements in which art 
has occasionally lost itself of late, but above all a specific 
approach to the very technical problems with which they are 
concerned. This art, which frankly accepts the limits imposed 
by two-dimensions and uses the means proper to painting, 
that is, color and line. and those means alone, in obtaining 
its effects, gives them any number of clues which they can 
use in their own researches. Pure colors, applied in flat sur- 
faces, clashing and according with a maximum of intensity, 
bringing the whole picture into focus by the sheer force of the 
tension among them: a line that is not an arabesque imposed 
gratuitously but is determined only by the color values them- 
selves and is unthinkable without them: a hard bright light 
equally diffused over the whole canvas, a light that comes 
from behind because it exists only in the colors themselves 
and owes nothing to a fortuitous ray of sunshine or lamp- 
light—all these things give that massive, implacable, eternal 
quality for which these young painters are searching. 

They have found them in Romanesque painting, but that is 
not to say that any of them have slavishly set to work painting 
pastiches of ancient manuscripts. They have meditated the 
lessons in various ways and in varying degrees, adopted such 
of them as seem likely to enrich their own natures, Some of 
them have pushed their researches further than others, some 
still remain bound by the tags of their elders, but all feel 
that once again modern art is at a crossroads and that the 
principles I have enumerated above are the ones that will 
decide the new turning it will take, 

As always in a movement that has met with some success 
and caused a good deal of ink to flow, there are already imita- 
tors from that band of painters who are uncannily quick to 
sense what is superficially pleasing in any honest effort to 
probe the essence of things. And since the obvious tag of 
this group is a use of brilliant color, those who had been 

painting shaggy landscapes in the murky browns and grays 
of the cubist period have suddenly burst into a blaze of color. 
It is a flattering sign of the importance of the movement, but, 
needless to say, this kind of superficial adherence to it can 
only create confusion in the public mind. For it is not in 
brilliant colors that these young painters are interested—one 
or two of them have voluntarily dulled their palettes this year 
to dispel the confusion—but in the use of color as a source 
of tension. To take a metaphor from music, this art, is not 
interested in melody, but in the more difficult craft of harmony. 
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Pignon and Gischia tell a revealing little anecdote. Duriy 
the occupation, when paints were difficult to obtain, they be 
had a dealer, who like almost anyone in France connect: 
with the arts in any way, dabbled a bit himself. One day, aft 
a show where he had seen some of their work, he asked ther 
“Are they my paints you used in these pictures?” “Why, yee 
Pignon said. “Allez, you’re joking,” he said, “you must « 
something to them. I use them myself and they’re not neam 
as bright as that.” Pignon and Gischia tried to persuade hit 
that they used his paints just as they came out of the tub! 
but the dealer was not to be shaken in his belief that the 
had some truc to make reds so very red and blue so blu 
Realizing that the dealer was convinced they were withholdiri 
a professional secret and might in his turn withhold the painr 
they were desperately in need of, knowing that the real explann 
tion would take months and even then might not be unde: 
stood, Gischia said, “I mix a little white of egg with the pair 
before applying it. That does the trick.” 
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Jean Bazatne. Born in 1904 in Paris. After college studied scul 
ture for some time before tackling painting at Julian’s. Sina 
1930 has shown at the Salons des Tuileries, d’Automne. and dd 
Indépendents. Executed a panel at the Paris Fair of 1937. Wo 
the prize of the Fondation pour lart francais in 1938. 

Francois DesNoyer. Born 1894 in Montauban. Studied in Pari 
at the Arts Décoratifs and worked with Bourdelle at the Gobelins 
Has shown at the Salon des Indépendents since 1922, also at th 
Salons d’Automne and des Tuileries. Since 1938 a professor at th 
Arts Décoratifs. Work shown at the Paris Fairs of 1925 and 1937 
a stained glass window at the latter in the Pyrénées-Languedo 
pavilion won gold medal. Also a sculptor. 

Maurice Esteve. Born in 1904 in Culan (Cher). After a year ini 
Spain in 1923, worked at Colarossi’s until 1927. Work shown fo 
the first time in 1928 at the Salon des Indépendents; since the 
at the Surindépendents, Tuileries, Automne. Collaborated witl’ 
Delaunay on vast panels for the Paris Fair of 1937. , 
ANDRE Fouceron. Born in 1913. in Paris. Went to night school) 
but largely self-taught. Since 1937 has shown at the Surindépend 
ents, the Salons d’Automne, and des Tuileries. In. 1938 execute 
a wall decoration for the Students’ Sanatorium at St. Hilaire d 
Thouvet. Very active in the Resistance. Instigator and editor of 
Vaincre, clandestine portfolio of anti-Nazi lithographs. In 1 
illustrated Priére pour les déshérités (Raoul Mortier, publisher) J 
Also a sculptor, lithographer, engraver. ( 
Leon Giscuia. Born in 1903 in Dax. After college ( Paris) traveled 
widely, Spain, Italy, U.S.A. Friendship with Léger, taught 
several academies with him. Collaborated with Le Corbusier, Léger,’ 
Mazenod, on decoration of a pavilion at Paris Fair of 1937. Work 
shown at Salons d’Automne, des Tuileries, ete. Author with Lucien 
Mazenod of Les arts primitifs francais (Arts et métiers graphiques), 
with Nicole Vedrés of La sculpture contemporaine (Editions 
Seuil). Illustrations: Abraham sacrifiant (Editons du Seuil), 7, 
Phoenix and the Turtle (Raoul Mortier, publisher). a4 


4 
Cuartes Lapigur. Born in 1898 in Theizé (Rhéne). Advanced 
scientific education; articles on optical research, behavior of red | 
and blue in the arts. Work shown since 1926 at the Surindépend- . 
ents, Salons d’Automne, des Indépendents. Five decorative panels 
for the Palace of Discovery at Paris Fair, 1937. ¢ 


Manessier, Bessiére. Work first shown at Lyon, Decorative pane’ 
for Youth Hostel at Paris Fair, 1937, for State School at Eaubonn 
1939, for French Pavilion, New York Fair, 1939, Designed s 
sets for avant-garde theatrical companies in Paris, 1939-1945, 

ALFRED MANeEssier, Born 1911 in St. Ouen (Somme). Studie 
architecture at the Beaux Arts (1931) before frequenting variou 
Montparnasse academies, particularly Ranson’s. Work shown s 
1933 at the Salons des Indépendents, des Tuileries, d’Automne 
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ipouaRD Picnon. Born 1905, near Marles (Pas de Calais). Pupil 
f Auclair, Wlérick, Arnold, but, to a great extent, taught himself. 
Vork shown, since 1932, at the Salons des Indépendents, des 
jurindépendents, des Tuileries. Decorative panel at the Paris Fair, 
937. Vast fresco for the Girl’s School at Creil. Illustrations: 
jlasons (Raoul Mortier, publisher). 


FABRIEL Rosin. Born 1902 in Nantes. Shoemaker’s son, difficult 
hildhood in various parts of France. Attended free evening draw- 
ng classes, but largely self-taught. Early friendship with Estéve, 
fougeron, Pignon. In 1930, under influence of Soviet films—Eisen- 
tein, Pudovkin, Doychenko—ceased painting for five years. Events 
n Spain, 1937, impelled him to recommence. Work shown, since 
942, at the Salons des Indépendents, des Tuileries, d’Automne. 


USTAVE SinciER. Born 1909 in Warneton. Came to Paris in 1918. 
argely self-taught but attended various Montparnasse academies 
n the evening or worked at home alone. Work shown since 1935 
ut the Salons des Indépendents, d’Automne, des Tuileries. 


*RANCIS TAILLEUX. Born in 1913 in Dieppe. After college studied 
nt the Royal College of Art in London and the Scandinavian 
Academy in Paris. Work shown at the Salons des Tuileries, 
YAutomne. Decorative panels at the Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb in England, and the Liége Fair, 1938 (7). 

TERRE TAL Coat. Born 1905 in Ploac-Carnoac. (“Tal Coat” is a 
seudonym meaning “wooden head” in Breton.) Won Paul Guil- 
aume Prize in 1936. Numerous showings in France and abroad. 


Right: Charles Lapique: CANAL IN CHAMPAGNE, 1943, Louis 
arré. Below: André Fougeron: READING, 1944, Galerie Drouin, 


Gabriel Robin: 
1943, 81 by 100 cm. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS: conruicting TENDENCIES 


By RENE HUYGHE 


THE German occupation was not merely a sad entr’acte in 
the intellectual life of France. Most writers and artists were 
not only reduced to silence or to hiding; they underwent a 
profound crisis, their opinions, their thoughts, their sensi- 
bilities are no longer the same as they were five years ago. 
They have lived through oppression and liberation; they have 
a deep sense that ideas—intellectual or artistic creation—are 
not merely a refined game or a superior ornament of life. They 
know now that a man who is deprived of the right to express 
what he thinks and what he feels is cut off from himself and 
from his reason for being, and that to be constrained to im- 
prison oneself in himself is still imprisonment. 

That is why, I imagine, the surrealist experience is closed. 
It presupposed a profound lassitude with regard to everything, 
a great emptiness, the unworthiness of intellectual values and 
of sensibility admitted in a shudder of profanation, while 
one substituted that which, in man, still remains out of reach 
of the pollution of civilization: the subconscious and_ its 
obscure dictates. But France was vanquished, and the most 
skeptical have perceived with a personal thrill that “empty 
words” can overflow with substance, and that one does not 
truly measure the value and the intensity of certain 
until they are in danger of disappearing. So with 
the “dignity of man,” and of thought; it has been realized 
that liberty is a solemn thing and should not be squandered. 
Applied to the surface of yesterday’s world, surrealism, that 
corrosive, digs out of it unthought of and curious 


notions 
se 9° 
country, 


designs; 
but when the world has been resurrected. one no longer dreams 
of discrediting what remains to it. Thus surrealism js dead; 
or at least, its ashes are dispersed in space and those who 
spice our life like a simple pimento will find them later on. 
Aragon is writing intelligible poems, regular in form, and 


which do not blush to be patriotic. Painting looks elsewhere: 
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shall we call Dominguez, whose works were shown in a recen 
exhibition, a surrealist? In a real light and space, and with 
even a definite source of light, the segments at the right close 
in and reach toward the infinite, join multiplied polyhedrons: 
suggest the fantastic architecture of a Piranesi with its metallic 
beams. It is a language at once plastic and poetic. 

Yet do not think that art has become wise. Rarely, on the 
contrary, has it had so resolute a violence, been so consciously) 
revolutionary. One does not with impunity leave the prisom 
of five years of servitude without knowing the whole value 
of liberty and that it is proper to use it intensely. The Germans: 
and Nazism have their theories of art: “degenerate” those 
artists who attempt to divorce themselves from the collective: 
vision! “degenerate” all plastic and intellectual probings! | 
“A strong people must be a brute people; its leaders think! 
for it, and any discontent of the spirit, any individualism, is 
too dangerous to the quiet servitude of the masses. One must. 
think like everyone, see like everyone—be the disciplined! 
wheel in a collective machine. There is then no art but realistic: 
art.” That is what Germany wished to make us admit. All 
exhibition, all reproduction of “decadent” work incurred the: 
interdict, 


The art of experimentalism and boldness thus naturally | 


found itself allied to the Resistance, and when liberated Paris, 


intoxicated, wanted to prove its recovered 
was toward that art that it rendered 
The first great art show was the Salon d’Automne; a vast 
Picasso exhibition, the most recent and subversive Picasso, 


independence, it | 
an unforeseen homage. . 


: 


the most ruthless with ordinary vision, greeted the visitor. 
The rooms of the ground floor were devoted to young artists’ 


who are reclaimed to cubism and fauvism and give a rebirth 
to their audacities. A triumph for “non-representational” art. 
However hidden, there is always a logic in things. The 
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Francois Desnoyer: PORT OF 
BOULOGNE, 73 by 92 cm. Gal- 
erie René Drouin, Paris. 


new art is closely associated with the Resistance on the one 
hand, with the politics of the extreme left on the other. Many 
of the artists who have made themselves champions of it 
fought in the ranks of the Maquis; they are among those who 
in spirit and in act refused to capitulate, to bend to the rule 
of the invader; they are often also among those who insist that 
out of that trial a new society should arise, that all the destruc- 
tion shall not have been in vain and that, on the contrary, it 
should be used to pull away from the more cumbersome bonds 
‘of the world of yesterday. Picasso, not without fanfare, has 
enrolled himself in the Communist Party; with Fougeron, he 
figures as a leader of the National Front, that vast movement of 
“resistance oriented to the left. 
Z What then is this art which reacts violently against the 
“appeasing and conciliatory tendencies of the years which pre- 
“ceded the war? It resists any constraint of reality which risks 
“trammeling the creative freedom of the artist. Nature, which 
tried in those last years to recover its dominance over emanci- 
“pated painting, is pushed back to the secondary place that 
i ciicm and cubism left it at the beginning of the century; 
it is no longer still life or figures, but a pretext for combinations 
esi lines and colors. Above all, in painting, like France too long 
and too brutally repressed, one feels an immense desire for 
liberty, for a life powerful and intense. Lines and colors roll 
up in violent concentration: it is to Matisse, to the Matisse 
of the fine fauve years, it is to Picasso, that the young men 
go for the secret of contours in contrived and sinuous ara- 
_besques, the secret of brilliant flamboyant colors juxtaposed in 
_ explosive shocks. Never, perhaps, has French painting known 
‘such decided abstraction, carrying each plastic element to its 
“maximum sensory and expressive force. 
The exhibitions multiply: reinstated in the foreground are 
the veterans of cubism: after Picasso, collections of the works 
‘of Villon and Léger were shown. The galleries devote them- 
‘selves to the launching of this group of fauves: the Renou 
and Colle Gallery now reintroduces Borés, who already had 
the war; the Carré Gallery presents 


an important place before 
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Estéve, Lapicque, and Bazaine; the Galerie de France and the 
Galerie Drouin consecrate themselves to Fougeron, Pignon, 
Manessier, Le Moal, Gischia, Robin, etc. 
These painters are by no means debutants. 
between thirty and forty, and even before the war they were 
treading the path where today they are suddenly triumphing. 
But the preoccupations of the public have changed; it demands 
an ardor, a strong novelty; it wants to see the complete rout 
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of burdensome restraints. 

But the public taste, if it is become more comprehensive, 
also reacts against so much daring which resolutely turns up 
its nose at the most consecrated traditions. Who will ever 
explain this double image of France, conservative and revolu- 
tionary at once? Public demonstrations, which were perhaps 
not without a political character, marked a lively reaction to 
the paintings of Picasso, which were just the least bit badly 
handled, never the point of actual damage. 

However, “representational art” does not mean to be thus 
supplanted. Before the war the most noted of the young artists, 
more conciliatory, were trying to integrate the conquests of 
fauvism, of cubism, and of surrealism in a more traditional 
vision and in compositions balanced according to the most 
classic examples. Will they allow themselves to be eliminated? 
Some, like Aujame and Chapelain-Midy, confess in their recent 
canvases to a brusque leaping of the fence to the side of the 
new boldness. But none surrenders in respect to nature and 
representation. The 1945 Salon des Indépendents presented 
the two tendencies side by side: one of the best rooms was 
reserved for art based on realism; another, on the upper floor, 
for art exclusively plastic. 

Representational art? Non-representational art? The po- 
lemics engage the critics. Are we going to see the daring with 
«hich the 20th century opened blaze up again? Or perhaps 
this is only an Indian Summer, only the start in the trajectory 
which leads painting towards the conciliation with tradition? 

There are many other problems which the birth of the world 


of tomorrow poses for us. 
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Pieter Bruegel: RUSTIC WEDDING, Kunsthistorisches Museum, Vienna. “Rich enough to make... a complete sociological novel. 


BRUEGEL’'S RUSTIC WEDDING 


By GILBERT HIGHET 


ONE of the most famous pictures of Pieter Bruegel shows a 
wedding breakfast on a farm. Most of it is clear enough, 
amusing and easy to understand. There are charming little 
details which stay in your mind. For instance, right in the 
foreground a small girl about three years old sits on the floor 
cleaning out a dish with her finger, and sucking the finger 
clean. She is dressed in ugly dark thick Flemish clothes, plenty 
of petticoats and sturdy little boots, but she has a wonderful 
peacock’s feather stuck in her hat for the party. 

However, there are other details which are not so easily 
understood, although they are memorable enough. And one 
of the most important fundamentals has not been explained. 
Where is the bridegroom? Gustav Gliick, editor of the fine 
Vienna album of Bruegel’s paintings, confesses he is at a loss. 
Baron Joseph van der Elst, whose “Last Flowering of the 
Middle Ages” contains many fine reproductions of Flemish 
pictures and many sapient comments on them, says: “The bride 
is seated beside her mother, but the groom is nowhere to be 
seen. There is an old Flemish proverb which declares: It is a 
poor man who is not able to be at his own wedding. That seems 
to be the case here.” The proverb is an ironic hyperbole, but 
it is not a solution. It means that no one is so crushingly poor 
as not to afford a good time on the great occasions of his life: 
or as we say, “It’s a poor heart that never rejoices.” The 
bridegroom must be in the picture. If we find him, we shall 
understand more of its significance. 

Before we start, it is worth remembering that Bruegel was 
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never afraid of telling stories in his pictures. He told them: 
with as many rich details as a modern novelist, and his details: 
are all significant. Some of his pictures take as long to read,.| 
and are as full of social commentary, as a novel by Zola. (Others: 
are as wild, as complicated with incongruous imagery, as the: 
dream sequences in “Ulysses”, or “Finnegans Wake”; but the: 
Rustic Wedding is not among them.) He meant his spectators: 
to study the spiritual meaning both of the details and of the: 
ensemble in each picture, in addition to admiring the composi-- 
tion and the harmony of colors. He would scarcely have under- 
stood why anyone except a student should paint five apples; 
in a dish, however distorted and discolored. But the meaning | 
in his pictures is never a platitude: there is nothing like “The 
Gambler’s Wife” or “The Last Bullet.” Therefore Bruegel’s | 
Rustic Wedding will probably not be a nice simple E flat major 
wedding like Goldmark’s symphony of the same name. Bruegel 
was painting for the rich, energetic, complex intelligent 16th 
century, one of the highest points of modern civilization. 

His wedding party is being held at a farm. Since the farm- 
house is too small to accommodate all the guests, the meal 
is laid in the barn. Everything is improvised. We even have 
a feeling of slight discomfort, slight embarrassment for the 
bride who is so grandly dressed and yet has to celebrate her 
wedding in the barn, where she has often piled hay or stacked 
turnips. The first thing we see is the food. It is extremely 
simple: two kinds of vladen, or custard pies. The pies are 
being carried in not on trays, but on a door taken off its hinges 
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nd supported on two poles. The seats too are improvised: 
enches, a stool, and an upturned tub. The room itself is only 
alf the barn. The other half is still full of hay, which forms 
he back wall of the picture. Two sheaves and a rake are hang- 
ng (in a gorgeous decorative pattern) on the wall of hay at 
ne side. Perhaps they were the last sheaves, and as such they 
re emblems of fertility, which will be kept and burnt when 
he next harvest comes in. The bride’s family has made an 
ttempt to set her off by hanging a curtain behind her. How- 
ver, it is not nailed up, but slung from a rope stretched between 
stanchion and a pitchfork stuck in the hay. At the far end 
f the picture, on the left, we can see more farm tools hanging 
wp. The floor has been swept clean; but, to remind us where 
e are, Bruegel has painted in the immediate foreground at 
he right, with exquisite detail, a single, straggling straw. 

Almost all the guests are country folk, dressed, like the 
plumiferous child, in thick drab clothes. Not all can get seats. 
There is a sort of queue at the barn-door. Baron van der Elst 
(possibly quoting Henri Hymans) says that Charles V forbade 
gatherings of more than twenty Flemings, and believes that 
this is why only twenty are seated. But at least twenty-three 
can be counted at table, and obviously many more are gathered 
at the wedding. They will all get seats sooner or later; but 
this is a country wedding, and there is no more room at the 
first sitting, where the most important guests are entertained. 
At Scottish country weddings in the 19th century, the guests 
sometimes ate dinner in three shifts, and relays of roast fowl 
were constantly arriving at the table. 

The bride herself is a healthy, blowsy heifer, with an expres- 
sion of self-restraint and self-satisfaction which is not very 
attractive. Most brides are either desirable or pathetic. This 
bride is neither. She is almost a parody of the “Beautiful 
Young Bride”: like those colored postcards the French used 
to produce, showing a model with white draperies, a cupid’s- 
bow mouth, and an expression of saccharine virginity, enhaloed 
by a quatrain of execrable verse. She is not eating. She doesn’t 
want to commit any faux pas by gobbling a large mouthful, 
or drinking beer and belching; and she wants her breath to 
“remain sweet for tonight. With her downcast eyes, her clasped 
“hands, her smooth hair, her garland, and the cockeyed crown 
suspended above her, she looks like a cheap imitation of the 
~Madonnas of Flemish art. Bruegel was too good a painter not 
to have intended the resemblance. 

Z There are only six figures in the foreground. One is the little 
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sirl with the peacock feather. Two are servants carrying a 
door laden with custard pies—but they have their backs partly 
turned to us, so that Bruegel means us to think that the food 
a hey are carrying is more worthy of notice than themselves. 
The other three personages all face us, two directly, one in 
_ profile. All are evidently important. 

_ Two of them look almost exactly the same. That is one of 

the most interesting points about this picture, although it does 
“not appear to have been observed. At the head of the table 
a nice, serious, ruddy young man with a red cap, who is busy 


taking plates off the door-tray, and passing them down the 
table. The servants have stopped beside him, as if it were his 
special duty to pass food to the guests: they are not attempting 
to carry the tray all around the table. At the extreme left is 
another young man with the same serious but simple expres- 
sion, who is engaged in the same kind of task. He is pouring 
beer out of a jeroboam into a pot. (The pot appears to hold 
about three pints, but it is evidently the usual drinking- 
vessel for individuals. There is a basketful of such pots beside 
him, and seven or eight of the guests at table are holding them. ) 
Not only do these two young men resemble each other: they 
both resemble the bride. All three have the same broad, flat 
face, the same rather childish chin with the horizontal valley 
beneath the lip, the big, wide-nostrilled nose, and, as if to 
emphasize the resemblance, the same downcast eyes. They re- 
semble nobody else in the picture. Since one is giving out food 
and the other drink, and since one sits at the head of the table, 


with room beside him for the other (who has apparently risen 
to pour out the beer), they are the bride’s brothers. 

Before we look at the central figure—a thin, peevish man 
with an empty beer-pot—let us see who else is at the head of 
the table. Who are the other guests of honor? 

Far on the right, at the extreme head of the table, incon- 
gruously seated on an inverted tub, is a rich, noble character 
with a beard and a fine dagger. Everyone else carries a knife, 
possibly as a weapon and certainly as a utensil, but his is the 
only ornamental dagger in the picture. He also has the only 
beard. He is very much aloof from the wedding party. He sits 
at the head of the table, furthest from the door and the crowd. 
He has no one on his left, except a place for the bride’s brother, 
from whom he is separated by his dog. On his right, but below 
him, is a priest, the only one in the party, therefore the priest 
who has performed the wedding ceremony. The gentleman is 
rich and very haughty. While the priest is talking to him with 
an earnestness which betokens some respect, he listens with 
dignified self-absorption. He is neither eating nor drinking. 
On the contrary, he keeps his hands rather pointedly clasped. 
He has given some orts to his hunting-dog beside him. He has 
thrown them not on the floor, but on the bench, where the 
dog, as exclusive as himself, is nosing them without much 
interest. Whoever he is, he has come to the wedding as a com- 
pliment, but he is not going to eat, or drink, or talk to the 
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guests; and he sits proud and self-contained while the priest 
talks urgently to him about the need of a new roof for the 
ante-chapel or the deplorable moral condition of the next parish. 
He is the local squire. 

On the right of the priest are a man and a woman who look 
curiously like each other. They are well-dressed, thin, sharp, 
vivacious, intelligent, unamiable, rather spiteful. The man has 
been given a special high-backed chair; he must be important. 
The woman sits next to the bride, on her left hand. Judging 
by the fact that the squire and the priest are on the same side, 
but further away from the bride, this couple must have some 
intimate connection with the wedding. They sit between the 
bride and the priest; they do not look like the bride or her 
brothers; they are the bridegroom’s father and mother. 

But where are the bride’s father and mother? There is no 
one who looks like her father anywhere. Her two brothers are 
making themselves responsible for the food and drink, and 
seem to be the masters of the house. Her father is therefore 
dead: else he would have been in a prominent place. Her mother 
must be near her, in a place of honor. The woman sitting at 
the bride’s right hand wears a distinctive coif; she is turning to 
talk to another woman, and her face is hidden by the head 
of one of the servants. But she is in one of the three chief 
places for women, in a group placed beside the social apex 
of the party, which contains the squire, the priest, and the 
rich father-in-law. Her face is hidden. The bride’s face, which 
we see clearly, is unattractive and shallow. It is a fair guess 
that madame herself is a farmer woman, with a simple shallow 
character and no intelligence or distinction. She need not be 
shown full-face: she would look too much like the bride. 

Lastly, where is the bridegroom? At a wedding where every- 
thing is going in such a quiet orderly fashion, we can be sure 
that the bridegroom is present. This is not a tragic “left-at- 
the-church” occasion, as Baron van der Elst suggests. The 
bridegroom must be visible, and he must be prominent. Where 
is he? Baron van der Elst does not know. The silliest answer 
to this question is given by Gustav Gliick, who says “Perhaps 
he is the greedy gobbler half-way down the table” with the 
spoon in his mouth. Mr. Gliick offers no reason for this sug- 
gestion, but implies that since the greedy man is looking straight 
at the camera, he must be important. Certainly we are meant to 
look at him. He is a funny fellow, this hobbledehoy, as funny 
as the little gourmande on the floor; but having the spoon in 
his mouth does not make him the bridegroom—particularly 
since he is half-way down the table, and shows no signs of 
distinction except that flashlight stare. 

There is only one person left. At the center of the picture and 
at the head of the table, beside the bride’s brother, opposite the 
priest, is a well-dressed, peevish man, who is so unpleasant- 
looking that nobody likes to think he could be the groom of 
that tasty plump bride facing him. And yet he is in the place 
of honor and the focus of attention, opposite all the seniors, 
higher than the bride herself. That is the bridegroom. The 
bride is coarse but appetizing. The bridegroom is rich but ill- 
mannered. That is why the bride is sitting quietly with down- 
cast eyes. Her smirk means, “I’m glad I’m getting married. | 
don’t much like my husband; but he is rich,” 

Assuming that this is the bridegroom, let us look at him. He 
is very well dressed. Only two other men wear these black 
clothes. Everyone else wears the rustic drab. The squire and 
the father-in-law and this man wear formal black, which is the 
garb of the gentleman and of the bourgeois who does not need 
to do chores on the farm, or walk through muddy lanes, or 
incur any manual labor at all. Even his hat looks a little dif- 
ferent. In spite of his fine dress, what is it that is wrong with 
him? His face, chiefly, and his gesture. Everyone else in the 
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picture is either eating and drinking peacefully, or serving, ; 
(like the bride, the squire, and the priest) refraining tactfulll 
Even little Grete in the foreground is content to clean her pla 
with her finger. Only one person is calling for more. The brid 
groom is holding up his empty beer-pot, looking angrily at 
servants, and bringing the bride’s brother into the sphere of h 
indignation. He has already drunk three pints, and is a Littt 
tipsy. The bride’s other brother, behind, is pouring out beer ; 
fast as he can. The bridegroom will not have long to wait, y) 
he is making a fuss already, half-way through his weddin 
breakfast. “Why don’t you bring me my beer? Don’t you kno 
who I am? Can’t you hear me, you there?” Meanwhile h 
father and his mother are calling across the table to him, tellin 
him to shut up and not disgrace them. They have the sa 
family resemblance to him as the bride has to her brother: 
Not only that: in this moment of bad temper, the bridegroo 
and his parents have the same peevish expression—vanity with 
out dignity, sourness without purity. The bride will have a di! 
ficult life with that saw-edged mother-in-law, that rich an 
snarly father-in-law, that desiccated, domineering husband. 

That is the point of the picture. Bruegel’s paintings ofte 
contain a conflict, actual or implied. Sometimes it is obvious 
as in the Battle between Carnival and Lent. Sometimes it is ver 
extreme, as when Christ’s journey to Golgotha is portrayed as | 
jolly public festival, like a country fair—or perhaps a lynching 
where pieces of the rope are peddled in the streets afterward 
Others again are quite simple: the catalogue pictures, and th 
purely descriptive paintings like the Wedding Dance in th 
Detroit Institute. That is a description of sheer coarse energ% 
as impressive and as ungraceful as the bull’s approach to tha 
cow. There is no conflict in it. Any conflict would have dim 
inished the force which is its essential quality. It is superficias 
to suggest that the Wedding Dance is a companion piece td 
our picture. There are none of the same faces in it, the clothes 
are not the same. The whole feeling is different. In the Wedding 
Dance everybody is having a good time; but not here. 

The Rustic Wedding belongs not to the purely descriptive 
group of Bruegel’s paintings, but to those which depict a cons 
trast or conflict. The conflict here has neither tragic grandeun 
nor comic refinement and delight. It is realistic. It is rich 
enough to make the material for a complete sociological novel] 
How will this stupid country girl live when she moves into towm 


and keeps house for her avaricious husband? Will she be 
dominated by his bad temper and his nagging parents? Will 
she suffer, or will she be contented because he is rich, because 
she has bettered herself, and because her children will wear good 
black clothes and have carved chairs instead of wearing peasant 
stuff and sitting on the floor? Bruegel’s art is so deep that he 


not only poses these questions, but, for the thoughtful onlooker, 
answers them. 
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a more workable and flexible school, a more efficient libran 
factory or office building. Why? Because all the ideas generatiii 
the design were based on the exact solution of these vario 
problems as we are capable of solving them in 20th centu 
America, and were not a synthesized assimilation of needs stuff 
willy-nilly into an antique box. 

However, this new architecture can live and flourish o 
in planned communities. Our cities stand in desperate need 
a new scale, a scale of the superblock, of trees and parkway 
a scale of the automobile. We need an intelligent use of 
land for the benefit of all, not the uncontrolled speculation . 
the few. We need zoning in both town and country that pr 
tects not only the buyer but the citizen spectator. We alk: 
need a far greater integration of nature and city. 

It is indeed strange that we must be taught that which ce 
offer us more in livable comfort, beauty, and convenience tha 
any previous architecture and planning ever offered any pr 
vious people, yet the new architecture requires an educatic 
by ourselves, our schools, our builders, and banks. We mu 
get to know it, our children must know it, for it is only fro: 
the people that a great architecture can arise. And the mon 
we know it, the more we will demand it, the greater will | 
the rewards, the more wonderful our cities. 

Sweden saw the need of this education almost fifteen yean 
ago, and its government, interested civilians, and manufaa 
turers started on an enlightened propaganda campaign whic< 
has resulted in the entire country’s acceptance and demanr 
for modern logic and ability in its new buildings. The resus 
is that Stockholm and other Swedish cities are among thi 
loveliest man has built and planned. Cities, for better or worse 
are man-made creations, which means that man can contre 
and fashion them. In Sweden they have chosen to do thi 
well. Can we not do the same? 


The Swedish Boards of Education recommend only modern 
schools, for they have found them much better planned ane 
oriented, far more sunny and attractive, more flexible, cheaper 
Their requests go no further. Sweden’s low-cost housing, fa: 
mous throughout the world, and_ its well-designed private 
houses, swim in uncluttered and admirably planned parks ana 
gardens. Slums come only from the past, and these are being 
replanned into sunlit squares. The acceptance of modern archi. 
tecture by the people at large is so complete that traditiona: 
buildings are almost never built! 

Brazil has unquestionably the most advanced skyscraper ir 
the world for its official Ministry of Education and Health. Ii 
is a building conceived to combat the sun, hence it is com. 
pletely different on each side, because strangely enough the 
inquisitive Brazilians have found that the sun is intense on 
the north (in southern latitudes), and almost non-existent on 
the south. If we have ever designed a skyscraper to meet various 
conditions of light and shade, I haven’t seen it. Brazilian 
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hools, also conceived and planned around the climate, are 
mong the hemisphere’s finest. 

Holland, Finland, Switzerland, and Czechoslovakia are 
mong the others whose governments are leaders in adopting 
1e logic of modern architecture for their official iil dinge: 
nd what does the United States do, what is our official et 
ecture, our P.W.A., our town halls? Only the Assyrian, Egyp- 
ian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Chinese, Romanesque, Baroque, 
ococo, Spanish, Georgian, Colonial, Victorian, Moderne, Fed- 
ral, Modernistic, Apple Pie, Peach Pie, Spinach and Spuds— 
nything and everything except an architecture of the people, 
y the people, and for the people. This is the country of to- 
orrow, the land of progress and promise; the land, too, of 
iserable, hideous, unplanned cities, and miserly, confused, and 
ery poor buildings. 


KOKOSCHKA 
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In 1928 the painter traveled to French North Africa and 
alestine. Like Delacroix he modified his pictorial world as a 
esult of his experience of African and Near Eastern life. The 
ccount of these travels in an exhibition of about fifty large 
nvases in the Cassirer Gallery in Berlin in 1928 gave this 
riter one of the strongest impressions and certainly one of 
the most unified he has ever received from a contemporary 
master. Kokoschka’s new impressionism is not lacking in per- 
sonality. It represents in the truest sense of Zola’s definition, 
“nature seen through a temperament,” yet completely without 
the element of the idyllic which characterizes French impres- 
Sionism. Kokoschka’s impressionism becomes dynamic by the 
yery segment he cuts out of nature; it expands, it pierces into 
depth. Its colors are graphic statements as well as atmospheric 
renderings. Boats, cars, occasionally human figures waving 
from a roof top or a balcony, appear like condensations of 
an electric atmosphere. In these features the artist recalls the 
Nordic impressionism of the later works of Edvard Munch 
but especially that of the latest work of Lovis Corinth. 

It seems quite contradictory that two great expressionists, 
Munch and Kokoschka, should have reversed the trend of 
European art and become more or less impressionists in the 
later part of their careers. This evolution is merely personal, 
‘and reflects the tendency of mature age to balance and to test 
‘the inner realm with an understanding of the sensorial universe. 
‘Yet it indicates at the same time that today the individual is 
ess under the compulsion of “style” than in earlier centuries. 
While the general tendency seems to move towards abstraction 
and surrealism, individual artists can overcome such tendencies 
and evolve a more objective and naturalistic language. 

_ However, it would be premature to make any definite state- 
‘ment concerning Kokoschka’s work. His emotional and intel- 
ectual vitality may yet hold new worlds for us. His work has 
a quality beyond the esthetic; it is his human substance, the 
“substance of the poet, the seeker after truth, the humanitarian, 


which gives a moving unity to his work. 
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Artist in lowa—A Life of Grant Wood. By Darrell Garwo 
W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 1944. 260 pp. and 10 illu 
trations. $3.50. 


Ever since American Gothic first caught the public eye : 
1930, Grant Wood has been written about mostly by journalists 
or at least from the journalist’s point or view. He has bee 
such a fertile source of anecdotes and “human interest stories: 
that serious critical opinion has found it all but impossib: 
to gain a hearing. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that th 
present volume, the first detailed account of the artist’s caree 
should follow the established pattern. 

Mr. Garwood, himself a native of Iowa, subscribes whol 
heartedly to the popular view of Grant Wood as the artisti 
incarnation of the rural Middle West. His attitude towards h: 
subject is that of a local well-wisher, still somewhat bewilder 
by the sudden rise to fame of a home town product but read 
to accept the most favorable estimates of his hero’s importane 
At the same time, he disclaims any authority as an art critic 
except for a few scattered remarks here and there, he make 
no attempt to define Grant Wood’s position within the larg 
field of contemporary art or even in relation to America 
painting of the 1930’s. Whenever he comments on individue 
pictures, he is less concerned with their style than with the ci 
cumstances under which they were produced, the scenes 
sitters they portray, or the significance of the various detaild 
Similarly, throughout the entire book, the author’s interes 
centers on the local setting of Grant Wood’s life. In collectin; 
information for his narrative, he has relied almost exclusivel- 
on what he could gather from the artist’s friends, neighbors 
and relatives; scant attention is given to events outside 
Cedar Rapids or Iowa City. Due to its subjective and anecdota 
character, most of this material defies documentation, but ever 
where documentation is possible and desirable, Mr. Garwooo 
has made no effort to provide it. Apparently he has been eithe» 
unwilling or unable to make use of Grant Wood’s correspond 
ence and personal papers, so that the artist himself rarely get 
an opportunity to speak to us without an intermediary. 

Mr. Garwood’s approach will undoubtedly appeal to reader 
whose interest in Grant Wood is circumscribed by what they 
have seen in newspapers and popular magazines. It also leaves 
most of the really important questions of Grant Wood’s career 
unanswered. There is, first of all, the problem of the artist’? 
personality; is it true that he was, as he himself insisted, “the 
plainest kind of fellow you can find”? If we are to believe Mrs 
Garwood and his informants, Grant Wood was indeed an essen 
tially simple and well-balanced individual by ordinary stand4 
ards, even though “Artist in Iowa” frequently suggests the con 
trary. It is quite possible, of course, that none of Grant Wood's: 
intimates possessed enough psychological acumen to gain ai 
clear understanding of his emotional make-up. However, it: 
does not take a trained psychiatrist to perceive the existence of) 
deep fissures and repressed conflicts beneath the conventional! 
surface presented by Mr. Garwood. Grant Wood’s sense of in-. 
security, with its compensating need for fixed rule and pro- 
cedure, is apparent throughout the book; so is his yearning, 
however frustrated by other and equally insistent desires, to set! 
himself apart from his provincial environment. One is led to: 
suspect that his decision to become a painter was motivated | 
less by a need for pictorial expression than by the wish to) 
“be an artist”, i.e. to enjoy the prestige and the special | 


ova nele 


rivileges that he associated with this calling. His repeated 
isits to Paris, apparently to no particular purpose, and the 
tisfaction he drew from them; his somewhat childish bo- 
emianism, which persisted until the very end of the 1920's 
hen he was already well past the age for such youthful fancies; 
1e pleasure he took during the same period in reading Mencken, 
haw, and Sinclair Lewis, the debunkers of small-town life and 
stablished morality; all these are extremely revealing traits. 
r. Garwood records them as faithfully as he can, along with 
wich that can be classified only as gossip, but he does not 
ecognize their significance for the Grant Wood of the post- 
epression decade. 
No one could have been more surprised and bewildered by 
e epochal success of American Gothic than Grant Wood 
imself; what a delight to taste the sweet fruits of popular 
ame, yet what a shock, for him who had been the protagonist 
x bohemian sophistication in Cedar Rapids, to be attacked 
a reactionary, an intellectual and artistic isolationist! Mr. 
arwood tells us little about the whole regionalist controversy 
or about the manner in which Grant Wood adjusted his con- 
victions to his new role, except for one extraordinary fact— 
that American Gothic was intended to be a satirical picture. 
This paradox surely calls for further explanation, but none is 
offered by the author. There can be little doubt that the as- 
tonishing popular response to American Gothic is a phenome- 
non of considerable interest and significance for the cultural 
history of present-day America, even though the picture itself 
may prove to have been of negligible importance for the devel- 
opment of painting in this country. One cannot help being re- 
minded of the similarly ironic fate of Whistler’s Arrangement 
in Grey and Black, which by common consent became the most 
latantly sentimentalized “mother-image” of modern times. In 
both cases, the apparent discrepancy between the artist’s pur- 
pose and the effect of his work upon the public can be re- 
solved only by a consideration of all the forces within our 
-conflict-ridden civilization, rather than by esthetic analysis 
alone.’ Still, the analogy is only partly correct: Whistler was 
“never swayed from his artistic beliefs by what he must have 
regarded as a flagrant misreading of his intentions, while 
“Grant Wood was visibly affected by the public’s verdict, in 
his work as well as in his philosophy. Of the latter, Mr. Gar- 
wood gives us only the sketchiest account, despite the fact that 
Grant Wood was extremely vocal in advocating his regionalist 
doctrine; nothing at all is said of the violent tirades against the 
“great European moderns with which he used to punctuate his 
lectures. 
Grant Wood always insisted that his was the progressive 

view, while his opponents, even if they defended Picasso and 
"Matisse, were “out-of-date”. Mr. Garwood takes the same atti- 
‘tude in discussing his hero’s rather unhappy relations with the 
art department of the State University of Iowa. He adniits that 
personal animosities played a part on both sides in this affair, 
“put his contention that Grant Wood’s ideas were too advanced 
for the art department is hardly fair to a school which in recent 
years has numbered among its faculty such men as Fletcher 
Martin, Jean Charlot, and Philip Guston. Here again he fails to 
provide information on the points of greatest interest—Grant 
“Wood’s system of teaching, the technical procedure he used, 
‘and his attitude towards the average student (we are told only 


about the favorites) . 


- 1] have attempted to investigate some of these forces in their relation to 


Grant Wood in “The International Aspects of Regionalism,” COLLEGE ART 
“yourNat, Vol. II, May, 1943, pp. 110-115. 
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But perhaps the most important omission in “Artist in Iowa: 
is Mr. Garwood’s failure to analyze the promotional channeb 
that helped to establish Grant Wood in the American conscious 
ness and to place his works on the walls of the American home 
He blithely assumes that all this happened more or less spon 
taneously; to this reviewer, it appears to be the result of 
sales technique reminiscent of “Grandma’s Home Made -. 
being delivered fresh daily from coast to coast by a fleet o 
streamlined trucks. Or was it by pure chance that so many o 
the artist’s later works found their way into the hands of Holly: 
wood celebrities, popular composers, newspaper publishers 
and best-selling authors? This question, and many others, re 
mains to be investigated by some one better fitted for the tass 
than Mr. Garwood; the answer, we may be confident, will no 
be found in Iowa. 


—H. W. Janson. 


Water Color Painting. By Adolf Dehn. The Studio Public 
tions, Inc., New York and London. $2.50. 


Watercolor Demonstrated. By 22 American artists.. Watso 
Guptill Publications, Inc., New York. $5.00. 


Oil Painting for the Beginner. By Frederic Taubes. Watson 
Guptill Publications, Inc., New York, $6.00. 


The ever increasing interest in the technique of painting 
has caused many books to be written on the subject and it i 
reasonable to assume that more will currently appear. I 
these books written by professional artists become as populan 
as we expect them to become, some definitive criticism of thei 
practical and educative value is necessary. As it happens this 
is no simple task for the critic, as the books may range from 
professional and competent instruction down to the everlasting; 
“How to do it” books. 

We have for examination and appraisal three books re 
cently published. Two of the volumes are on the subject ob 
water color and the other on the practice of painting in oil] 
Essentially, water color, as a simple and direct medium lends: 
itself admirably to quick demonstration and effect while oil 
painting, owing to its unlimited technical complexities, does not 

The publishers of these books, as is usually the case, adver- 
tise the products as beginners’ hand books, with helpful iff 
not complete instruction on the art of painting in the specified 
medium. Upon examination we find the subjects not only highly; 
sophisticated but the techniques extremely advanced and com- 
plex. This is intriguing as to professional tone but hardly of! 
any sound practical value to the novice. Though a professional | 
might derive some benefit from this exposition of style and! 
technique, it is unlikely that a majority would consider the: 
treatment as valuable. 

Adolf Dehn’s small and unpretentious book “Water Color: 
Painting” proves to be a convincing and concise professional | 
manual on water color technique. Dehn’s advice to the student | 
is mostly of a practical and technical kind, being in general | 
a lucid demonstration of his own style and virtuosity in con- 
structing a typical Dehn water color, 

The author has included reproductions of some notable: 
contemporary water colorists’ work along with some color. 
reproductions of his own. 

The author-artist considers the possibility of the reader. 
having had previous training and being in some way prepared 
for the instruction given. The successful use of water color 
requires all the skill of a virtuoso. Dehn is quite candid in 


vealing to the novice that painting is a mysterious and 
iritual process not to be realized in the manipulation of a 
w tricks, tools and such artistic paraphernalia. Though rec- 
nizing the philosophical implications of art, the author has 
illingly provided useful technical short cuts for the student. 
The unusual device of presenting twenty-two contemporary 
merican artists’ water color reproductions in the volume 
Watercolor Demonstrated” is a novel and recommendable 
ay of treating the subject. Each artist represented is given a 
ort biographical sketch. Several of the contributing artists 
re interviewed at length as to their individual methods and 
chniques. Unfortunately this collection of techniques reveals 
e absence of any consistent traditional source or method of 
struction, as does any popular collection of water color 
ainting. Some idea of the confusion disseminated by the 
‘How to do it” text is demonstrated in the jacket “A number 
f photographs show various contributors at work. This reveals 
ot only their favorite brushes and water color boxes but 
heir accustomed position while painting.” As interesting as 
ese candid observations may be, such material can hardly 
e of any use to a struggling beginner. 
The choice of representative water colorists must have been 
something of a delicate problem for the editors. The omission 
of some of the most noteworthy names in American water 
color must be viewed as a distinct loss in the final evaluation 
of this book. Nevertheless it is an attempt to fill a notable 
yoid by presenting through reproductions the broad aspect 
of American water color painting. 

Included with the reproductions and interviews is a chapter 
devoted to the usual kind of abbreviated technical and prac- 
tical advice for the beginner. Those persons who are seriously 
interested in the educational possibilities of contemporary art 
textbooks will-challenge the value of these overly simplified 
teaching texts. 

In the volume “Oil Painting for the Beginner,” Frederic 
Taubes assays a formidable task indeed. The subject of oil 


painting, if it were analyzed fully, would present a most 
bewildering and complex study of style and method. 

Taubes avoids the ramifications and complications of this 
‘absorbing task by offering his own individually preferred 
‘technique and method as a solution for the beginner. The 
manner of painting described by the author is a misleading 
presentation of the techniques of underpainting. 

In the first few chapters of the book the writer devotes much 
"space to discussing the materials and techniques of oil painting. 

Reliable sources of information on this subject can be found 
‘in the authoritative manuals of Toch, Doerner and Mayer. 
Perhaps the space devoted to this discussion could have been 
more profitably used by supplementing the text with a more 
thorough explanation of the elementary principles of design 
and composition. 

In the succeeding chapters the author describes color-mixing, 
media, grounds and pallettes. Step-by-step demonstrations of 
_ portrait, flower, still life and landscape painting are given. 
_ By the unusual procedure of presenting a portrait as the first 
painting lesson for the beginner, the author stamps himself 
as a very untraditional and extremely original teacher. It is 
almost invariably true that beginners wish to start with the 
most difficult subjects of all but common experience has 


4 proved that the student’s progress is impeded rather than 
accelerated by this unorthodox practice in art education. 
Another disturbing element in this book is the summary treat- 
- ment given by the author to such relatively important subjects 
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as drawing, composition, methods and techniques used in « 
painting. The author includes his own simplified descriptic 
of cleaning and varnishing pictures, and even such miscellax 
as repainting over old canvases. 

Taubes’ book when viewed in the light of sound education 
practices, fal’; somewhat short of its admitted aim of “helpiii 
the beginr over those stumbling blocks which prove a deté 
rent to seund progress.” The book, in spite of its profession: 
tone and its contents, falls quite readily inco that bright bk 
thoroughly unsatisfying category of quick sellers known 
the trade as “How to do it.” Serious criticism may be levelld 
at publishers of many of these books, for it is through the 
anxiety to market a product appealing to the largest group « 
potential buyers, that value of the much needed art text 
lowered. All those seriously concerned with the practice « 
art education welcome sound and inspiring text books for th 
student and teacher of art today. 

—Harry CARNOHAN. 


Looted Treasure: Germany's Raid on Art. George Mihan 
London, Alliance Press, Limited, 1944. 8 shillings 6 pence 
This is a worthless book and so bad that it seems incredibb 

even that it could have served any purpose as war propagandd 

It is not written by a lover of the artistic and cultural materia 

of Europe but by one obsessed with an interest in the monetar1 

value of works of art and a nationalistic pride of possession 

Everything must be returned to each little spot in Europe wher 

it once was, otherwise the author would obviously prefer tha; 

it be lost to us forever. It is a warning to us to leave all works 
of art in Europe, abandoning any idea of receiving cultura: 
or works of art from Europe on the basis of the recent wan 

They would, as time passed on, become as big a nuisance te 

us as if we decided to keep for ourselves a slice of the portion 

of Germany that has fallen to our lot in the present occupations 

Better to acquire our works of art in the open markets of the 

world as we have always done. 
The author pretends his book is based on official information: 

or as he puts it, “the present volume is based on official ana 
ascertained information”. Even a hasty perusal of the text will 
serve to demonstrate that this is far from the case. Most of his 
information came from such sources as London newspapers op 
from the broadcasts of the Moscow radio (note that the book! 
was published in 1944.) As a result much of the informatiom 
collected is wholly or partially inaccurate. For example, the 
statement that the Nazis removed the German paintings from 
the Louvre to Nuremberg cannot be true for the Director of 
the Louvre himself told me in September 1944 that the Germ Ss 
had definitely not taken any of their art treasures except 
the exchange of one piece of sculpture and one painting 
school of Cologne picture) which transaction the Fren 
seemed quite content to leave stand. The Germans had tri 
to make many exchanges but had not succeeded. The removs 
to Nuremberg of the Cranachs and Diirers as stated by t 
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hor (who justifiably writes under an assumed name!) can- 
be true. In other instances he is confused in his information 
gets the facts only partially correct—for instance the frescoes 
Nivelles were Ciscovered due to the German air attack of 
40 when so much of worth was lost at Nivelles and were not 
ined by that raid. In short the Czech motto ‘Truth must 
evail” has not been demonstrated by this book 


The Germans d‘d considerable looting of a kin{ in the 
cupied countries of Europe. It was done according to definite 
inciples and rules, for the most part, and had little to do with 
tional collections. (For example the photograph of the 
tional Gallery in Oslo with empty picture frames published 
this book is as I saw it in October 1939 and has nothing 
do with the activities of the Germans in Norway.) The story 
looted works of art in occupied Europe when it is published 
ill be one of the interesting ones of this war but the present 
ok certainly does not fill the desire of any reader wanting 
know exactly what went on in the occupied Europe of 


39-1945. —CaptTain Marvin C. Ross, USMCR 
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PREHISTORIC CAVE PAINTINGS. By Max Raphael, translated by Norb| 
Guterman, N. Y., Pantheon Books, The Bollingen Series, IV, 194 
100 pp., illustrated. $7.50. 
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1945. ix and 52 pp., illustrated. $6. 


THE THEORY OF ALTOFORM. By Adam A, Sanders. Society for Advancy 
Thought and Art, 107 St. Felix Street, Brooklyn, New York. 61 pj 
paper. $1. 

THE WHITE DEER. By James Thurber. Illustrated by the author and Dé 
Freeman. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace, 1945. 115 pp. $2.50. 


YANKEE STONECUTTERS, THE FIRST AMERICAN SCHOOL OF SCULPTUR 
1800-1850, By Albert TenEyck Gardner. Published for the Metropolita 
Museum of Art by Columbia University Press, New York, 1945. 84 pp 
illustrated. $4. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEEING. By Herman F. Brandt. New York, The Phili 
sophical Library, 1945. 240 pp., illustrated. $3.75. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 


The American Art Research Council, established by th 
Whitney Museum of American Art, is gathering material fc 
a biography of the late Marsden Hartley, in collaboration witi 
Mr. Hudson D. Walker. A complete catalogue of his work : 
also being made. We would be most grateful to anyone wht 
has letters from Hartley if they would allow us to borrow them 
We are also tracing works by Hartley in private collectiom 
and would be interested to hear of any paintings, drawings 
and pastels which are privately owned. Correspondence shoul! 
be addressed to the American Art Research Council, 10 Wee 
8th Street, New York 11, New York. 

—Lioyp Goopricu, : 
Director, American Art Research Council. _ 


Sir: 


I am engaged upon a life of the painter, sculptor and anak 
omist Dr, William Rimmer of Boston. I would be very gratefu 
if anyone knowing of the existence of paintings, drawings 
letters or other material relative to Dr. Rimmer, will communi 
cate with me. He was active in Providence, New York ane 
Boston between 1860 and 1878. 

—LINCOLN Kirstemn, 
New York City. 


GATTORNO 


PAINTINGS—OCT. 21 TO NOV. 17 


MARQUIE GALLERY 
16 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


PAINTINGS OCT. 29-NOV. 17 


*NORDFELDT - 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY* 121 E. 57th St._ 


NOVEMBE 


We are beginning to receive requests from overseas, from 
rious publications, for articles and material from _ this 
untry. 

It might be added that the Foreign Information Research 
ivision of the Office of War Information (224 West 57th 
reet, New York 19, New York) is interested in the resump- 
n of cultural exchanges, and can undertake to see that com- 
unications will reach the designated parties. 


—Maryorre D. Maruias. 


IR: 

The New York Historical Society announces the prepara- 
on of “A Dictionary of American Artists to 1860” and solicits 
ata on unrecorded artists for inclusion in that book. The 
ork will be as complete a listing as possible of every painter, 
lustrator, cartoonist, sculptor, wood carver, silhouettist, en- 
raver, lithographer or other type of graphic artist who worked 
n America in or prior to 1860 or was born here not later than 
840. If you know of such an artist—however insignificant 
e may be—the Society will appreciate as much of the follow- 
ng information about him as you can give: his full name, 
here and when he was born and died, the places where he 
orked and exhibited and the inclusive dates of his sojourn 
ere, the media in which he worked (oils, lithography, etc.) , 
e kinds of subjects he portrayed (portraits, genre scenes, 
hips’ figureheads, cartoons, etc.). 

—CuHar.es E. BAKER, 

Editor, New York Historical Society, 
170 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 


SiR: 

The Museum of Modern Art proposes to hold an exhibition 
on war memorials, in both model and photographic form, 
and to publish a book on the same subject. Broadcasting 
good examples will show localities in the United States a more 
yaried point of view and encourage a wider use of architects, 
‘sculptors, and landscape architects. It is anxious to secure 
photographs, dates, and full descriptions (including an exact 
‘account of location and material) of really excellent war monu- 
“ments anywhere, but particularly in the United States. Since 
the smaller monuments are least well recorded, it is these in 
‘which the Museum is especially interested. Material should be 
“submitted to the Department of Architecture, Museum of 
Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New York. 


—PuHILie GOODWIN, 
Chairman, Architecture Committee. 


MODERN 
FRENCH PAINTINGS 


Pierre Matisse 


Al East 57th St. New York 22 


Walt Kuhn 


Nov. 12—Dec. 1 


Durand-Ruel 


12 East 57th St., New York 


PLAZA 


ART GALLERIES, INC. 


AUCTIONEERS & APPRAISERS 


Ors of Wel ccricay! OLlest 
ition Galleries 


Distinguished for its public sales of art furnishings from many of 
the most important estates, in additon to dispersals of outstanding 
art and literary property. 
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PUBLIC SALES WEEKLY 
DURING THE ART SEASON 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT for APPRAISALS and INVENTORIES 


9 EAST 59, NEW YORK e VOlunteer 5-0060 
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One of the Midwest’s finest art museun 


/) naturally turns to 
umbels to dispose of 1500 


The), paintings and art objects 


In 1879 Minneapolis was a lusty, struggling yl 
cleric Outen Chtcn: city. Lumberjacks from the great pine forests of 
di pa north roamed her streets, and gandy dancers we. 
the tracks of the Great Northern. It was in that 
that Thomas Barlow Walker turned from cord: 
roads, log booms and flumes to art, and opened the: 
public art gallery west of Philadelphia. 


Like many great collectors, Mr. Walker was a pioc 
of industry. His tremendous holdings in the Red Rf 
Lumber Company provided him with the wherews 
to search out precious pieces. His rare jades, paint! 
and pottery soon overflowed that first tiny sky} 
gallery. Today the Walker collection is housed ~ 
magnificent modern museum. 


Chinese covered Koro, dark green 
jade. {9th century $325* 


Why is the Walker Gallery ruthlessly streamlii 
collections? Some of these fine pieces are no lop 
needed by the museum. There are duplicates—9 Caz 
for example (now 5 of them are at Gimbels). Tee 
gaps in the museum collection, the trustees dec= 
to weed out duplicates and surplus materials. Natur 
they turned to Gimbels to dispose of these treasu 
Selling 1500 art objects is all in the day’s work 1 
store that’s sold fabulous antiques hand over fist. Cc 
to Gimbels for peachbloom Chinese porcelains, 


= 


Chinese mirror beaker vase, 
rare K’ang Hsi......$398 


Valencia Hispano- 


Moresaue lustre plate COCK crystal vases, Dupre and Harpignies paintii 
16th century $39.50 


Partial listing. All subject to prior sale. Use Gimih 
easy payment plan. Small service charge. Write, pha 
Gimbels, Fifth Floor. 


“In the Foothills of the Pyrenees.’’ Rosa Bonheur, French, 
1822-1899, signed and dated 1899 ....... $998 


Chinese peachbloom writ- 
er’s coupe. {8th century. 
$179 


English Wedgewood 
and enamel pitcher, 
black. Grecian Style. 

$49.50 


Chinese buddha, dull green 
jade on teakwood viret 


Cloissene enamel vase 
on blue $14.50 


Mesopotamia pitcher: 
traces turquoise glaze. 
$34.50 


CALENDAR— CONTINUED FROM BACK COVER 


VORFOLK, VA. Norfolk Museum of Arts & Science. Nov. 
25: Paintings, *‘Grandma’’ Moses. Paintings & Watercolors, 


Chas. W. Hutson. Caricatures & Illuminations, Arthur 
Szyk. Nov. 30: Norfolk -Art Corner. 
JAKLAND, CALIF. Oakland Art Gallery. Nov. 11-28: 


Paintings by Members of the National League of Ameri- 
ean Pen Women, Berkeley Branch. 

DBERLIN, OHIO. Oberlin College Art Museum. Nov. 26: 
Chinese Sculpture, Nov. 12: Watercolors, Drawings and 
Prints by Modern Sculptors and Painters. p 
DKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. Municipal Auditorium. Nov. 
4-26: Annual Assoc. Oklahoma Artists, Black and Whites. 
Nov. 3-18: Photo Show (P.S.A.). Nov. 22-Dec. 13: 
Wade Vliet, photos. 

OLIVET, MICH. Olivet College. Nov. 10: 18 & 19 Cent. 


Spanish & Italian Prints. Nov. 10-Dec. 1: German Ex- 
pressionists and Post-Expressionists. 

OSHKOSH, WIS. Oshkosh Public Museum. Nov: Duren- 
eeau & Kurka, Oils. 

WWEGO, N. Y. State Teachers College. Nov. 4: Con- 
temporary Watercolors from the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. (AFA). 

PARKERSBURG, W. VA. Fine Arts Center. Nov. 21: 
Ceramics, Soriano. Chinese Woodcuts (AFA). Oils by 
Helvic. Glen Cooper Henshaw, Pastels. Nov. 15-30: 
Blenko Glass. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. Nov. 25: 43 Annual Water Color & 44 Annual 


~ Exhib. of Miniatures. 

Philadelphia Art Alliance. Nov. 11: Henry O. Tanner, Oils. 
Nov. 9: Sundberg & Ferar, Industrial Design. Nov. 18: 
Paul Cadmus, Drawings & Etchings. The Classics, the 
Camera, and the Contemporaries. Nov. 25: Louis Bosa, 
~DeDiego, Oils. Nov. 13-Dec. 2: Adams W. Garrett, Oils. 
~ Dave Chapman, Industrial Design. Nov, 20-Dec. 9: Albert 
Urban, Silk screen prints. Dec. 16: Watercolors by De- 
Hirsh Margules. : 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. Nov. 18: Artists of the Phila- 
- delphia Press. Jan. 15: Artists Look Like This. Nov. 27- 
—Jan.: Co'or Print. 

Philip Ragan Associates. Novy. 7-30: Paintings by Lawrence 
_ Ferguson. 

SBURGH, PA. Carnegie Institute Dept. of Fine Arts. 
Dec. 9: Founder’s Day Exhibit. Painting in the U. 5S. 
1945. Dec. 30: Exhib. of Current American Prints. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. Berkshire Museum. Nov. 30: Phyllis 
YY. Riehl, watercolors. 

PORTLAND, ORE. Portland Art Museum. Dec. 1: Sculp- 
ture by Frederic Littman. Dec. 2: Matthew Barnes, Paint- 


| ings. 

/PROVIDENCE, R. I. Providence Art Club. Nov. 6-18: 
| Herbert A. & Gladys Wilkins Murphy, watercolors & 
block prints. 

IACINE, WIS. Chas. 4. Wustum Museum. Dec. 12: Racine 
¢ Painters. 

-EADING, PENNA. Public Museum and Art Gallery. Nov. 
25: 18th Annual Regional Exhibition. 

ICHMOND, VA. The Art Association of Richmond. Dec. 
“12: 47th Annual - Exhib. of Paintings by Richmond 
Painters. 

Virginia Museum of Fine Arts. Nov. 14: British Con- 
temporary Art. Noy. 18-Dec. 5: Paintings by Thomas 
Thorne. 

OCKFORD, ILL. Rockford Art Association. Nov. 5-Dec. 
"2: Industrial Exhib. Herb Olson, watercolors. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. £. B. Crocker Art Gallery. Nov. 

30: Northern California Arts. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. Se. Paul Gallery & School of Art. Nov. 

25: Regional Sculpture. 
4 ANTONIO, TEXAS. Witte Memorial Museum. Nov. 
2: Pntgs. by Robert Engleking. Nov. 25-Dec. 11: Pntgs. 
and Lithographs by Alice Naylor. 

i DIEGO, CALIF. Society of Fine Arts Gallery. Nov.: 
" David Vaughan, Paintings. San Diego Art Guild Annual. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. San Francisco Museum of Art. 
Nov. 25: Charles Burchfield, watercolors. (AFA) 65th 
‘Ann. Exhib. of San Francisco Art Assoc. 

NTA BARBARA, CALIF. Santa Barbara Museum of 
"Art. Nov. 6-30: Permanent Coll. Silver by Pavel. Nov. 
45-Dec. 8: E. Britton. Jean Goodwin Ames. Nov. 15: 
Dr. Reitzel. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. Skidmore College. Nov. 8: 
" Modern Textile Design. Nov. 20-Dec. 11: Mystery in 
Paint. 

SEATTLE, WASH. Seattle Art Museum. Nov. 8-Dec. 2: 
Army Medical Paintings. Caves of India, Mural Paint- 
"ings by Sarkis Katchadourian, (AFA). Paintings by 
‘Charles Clifford Wright. Feininger, Knee, Tobey & 
Graves, Oils. 
JHREVEPORT, 
Cora Butler, oil, water and pastel. Nov. 
Sicard, landscapes & portraits, oils. 
SIOUX CITY, IA. Sioux City Art Center. 

va State Water Color Show. 

30UTH HADLEY, MASS. Mz. Holyoke Friends of Art. 
Nov. 6: Silk Screen Prints, National Serigraph Society. 
~ Nov. 10-30: Mexican Paintings by Dorothy M. Cogswell. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL. Illinois State Museum. Nov. 31: 

Roy Mason watercolors. Noy. 4-25: 24th Annual National 

“Exhib. of Advertising Art. (AFA) Coll. Early American 
~ Glass. A very comprehensive exhib. 
RINGFIELD, MASS. George Walter Vincent Smith Art 
Galleries. Nov. 25: Sculpture of Randolph Johnston. Nov. 
8-Dec. 3: Smith, Modern Rugs. Nov. 4-25: Oscar Koko- 
schka, Paintings & Prints. 

ngfield Museum of Fine Arts. Nov. 30: Sculpture by 
Henry Rox and Paintings by Eric Isenburger. Opening 
Nov. 15: New Galleries and Metropolitan long term Joan 


Nov.: 


a 


* 

% 

2 
iP 


LA. Shreveport Art Club. Nov. 15: Mrs. 
16-30: Louis 


First Annual 


PENNA. Swarthmore College. 
intings and Graphic Art by Jean Francksen. 
D0, OHIO. The Toledo Museum of Art. Nov. 25: 
. French Countryside, Paintings. 
New Jersey State Museum. Dec. a: 

viet Children’s Art in ule & Peace—watercolors. 
Pe of the U.S.S.R. (photos). 
a ILL. University of Illinois. Dec. 2: Modern 
ecture for the Modern School. 


ee 
ARTHMORE, 


ENTON, N. J. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. Arts Club, 2017 Eye St. NW. Nov. 


2 Paintings, Drawings and Prints by Sheffield Kagy, 
William F, Walter & Lt. Lewis Rubenstein, USNR. 


Barnett Aden Gallery. 127 Randolph Pl. N. W. Nov. & Dec: 
Jack Perlmutter and Eldzier Cortor. 

Corcoran Gallery of Art. 17 St. & N. Y. 
Electra Waggoner, Sculpture & Jewelry. 
coran Alumni & Students Sales Exhib. 

Howard University. Nov. 19: Contemoprary 
(AFA). 

National Gallery of Art. Nov. 10-Dec. 16: Exhib. of Paint- 
ings and Drawings by combat artists in the U. S, Marine 
Corps. 

Smithsonian Institution. 
Art Contest. 

Whyte Gallery. 1520 Conn, Ave. Nov. 5-30: Ernesto Lothar, 


18: 
Cor- 


Ave. 
Nov. 


Nov. 
25% 


Canadian Art 


Noy. 28: 8th Metropolitan State 


Pntgs. 
WELLESLEY, MASS. Wellesley College Art Museum. 
Nov. 19: Posters from England (AFA). Thru Nov.: 


Miniatures by Artemis Tavshanjian. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. Norton Gallery and School of 


Art. Nov. 11-Dec. 2: All Florida Soldier’s Art Exhib. 

WESTFIELD, MASS. Westfield Athenaeum. Nov. 4-25: 
Prints by Winslow Homer (AFA). 

WICHITA, KAN. Wichita Art Museum. Noy. 4-10; Draw- 
ings circulated by Midwestern Museums Assoc. Pra‘rie 
Water Color Exhib. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. Lawrence Art Museum. Nov. 
22: 15 Latin American Painters, 

WILMINGTON, DEL, Society of Fine Arts. Dec. 2: 32nd 
Annual Delaware Show (Delaware Artists, Pupils of 


Howard Pyle, and members of the Fine Arts Society.) 
Nov. 25: Magazine of Art Selection of Children’s Books, 
1944-45 (AFA). 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. Rudolph Galleries. Nov. 30: Group 
Show of Paintings and Sculpture, Ceramics. 
WORCESTER, MASS. Worcester Art Museum. Nov. 4-25: 


Ancient Peruvian Textiles. Nov. 5-26: Etchings by Goya. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. Butler Art Institute. Nov. 4: 
Palmer Undersea Paintings. New Year Retrospective. Dec. 
9: Portrait and Figure Paintings (Permanent Coll.) Nov. 
9-Dec. 9: Lauren Ford Etchings. Nov. 4-Dec. 2: Work 
by a Selected Group of Artists Represented in the 1945 
Annual of the Penna. Academy of Fine Arts. (AFA). 
ZANESVILLE, OHIO. Art Institute. Nov. 25: Jewelry de- 


signed by Johanna van Ryn, Franz Bergmann, Wiwen 
Nilsen and Adda Husted Andersen. Nov. 17: Actors and 
Clowns. Nov. 8-29: The New Spirit. (AFA). 


WHERE TO SHOW 


11th ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW, Butler Art Institute, 
Youngstown, O. Jan. 1-27, 1946. Open to residents and 
former residents of Ohio, Pa., Va., W. Va., and Ind. 
Oils and Watercolors. Jury. Awards and Prizes. Entry 
cards and works due Dec. 9. For full information, wr-te 
the Secretary, Butler Art Institute, Youngstown, Ohio. 

2nd ANNUAL EXHIB. OF CONTEMP. AM. DRAW- 
INGS. N. Y., National Academy of Design, Jan. 3-23, 
1946. Jury and by invitation. Entry cards due Nov. 26, 
1945. For information write John Taylor Arms, Draw- 
ing Exhibition, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, 'N. ¥. 

EXHIB. OF THE PRINT CLUB OF ALBANY, Albany 
Institute of History and Art, Dec. 5-31. Any form of 
graphic art. No more than 2 prints by any one artist. 
Jury. Purchase prizes. Works due Nov. 17. Address Albany 
Institute of History and Art, 125 Washington Avenue, 
Albany 6, N. Y. 

ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN OF WORCESTER 
COUNTY, Worcester Art Museum, Feb. 14-Mar. 17, 1946. 
Eligible: recent work by residents or former residents of 
Worcester County, Mass. Fine arts and crafts sections. 
Juries. Works may be sold from exhib. Entry cards due 
Jan. 12. Write Registrar, Worcester Art Museum, Wor- 
cester 2, Mass. 

KEARNEY MEMORIAL REGIONAL EXHIB. Milwaukee 
Art Institute, Jan. 4-31, 1946. Oils by artists of Wisc., 
Ill.. Mich., Minn., Ind., and Ohio. Jury. Prizes (1st— 
$400). Entry cards due Noy. 21. Write Milwaukee Art 
Institute. 772 No. Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

oth ANN. EXHIB. NORTH CAROLINA ARTISTS, 
Person Hall Art Gallery, Dec. 2-30. Residents of (N. G. 
Oils, watercolors, pastels, prints, drawings, sculpture. 
Jury. Entry blanks due Nov. 24th. For information write 
Helene Tiranoff, Curator, Person Hall Art Gallery, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

IRENE LEACHE MEMORIAL ART ANNUAL FOR 
VIRGINIA ARTISTS, Norfolk Museum of Arts and 
Science. Feb. 1946. For information write Norfolk 
Museum, Lee Park, Norfolk, Va. 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL AND 
REGIONAL OPEN EXHIBITIONS 
AUTUMN-WINTER 


The following is a list of open exhibitions for Fall and 
Winter. It is arranged alphabetically according to states, and 
cities under state. The asterisk (*) indicates that the exhi- 
bition is national in scope. Other exhibitions are limited to 
artists living in the region or state. No attempt has been 
made to list exhibitions which are local, or held by organ- 
izations of members only, unless membership is open. 


CALIFORNIA 


* CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERS, 617 Mont- 
gomery Street, San Francisco. Annual: prints, Novem- 


ber; all artists; $2 entry fee for non-members. 
* CALIFORNIA WATERCOLOR SOCIETY, 734 18th 


Street, Los Angeles. Annual; watercolor, Autumn or 
Winter; all artists. 


* SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, 
Street. Annuals: oil, ‘tempera on panel, 
Autumn; watercolor, pastel. (Spring; drawing, 
Winter; all artists.) 


800 Chestnut 
sculpture, 
print, 


SANTA CRUZ ART LEAGUE. Pilkington and E. Cliff 
Drive. Annual: oil, watercolor, pastel, January; open to 
artists in state at time. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE ARTISTS’ GUILD OF WASHINGTON. Annual: o'l, 


watercolor, pastel, drawing, prints, sculpture, January; 
members. 

* WASHINGTON SOCIETY OF MINIATURE PAINT- 
ERS, SCULPTORS, AND GRAVERS. Annual: all media, 
Winter; American artists. 

* WASHINGTON WATER COLOR CLUB. Annual: water- 
color, pastel, drawing (black and white), prints, Winter; 
American artists. 


GEORGIA 
* ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. Annual: paintings, sculpture, 
prints by Negro artists, Winter, all artists. 


INDIANA 


HOOSIER SALON PATRONS ASSOCIATION. 609 State 
Life Bldg. Indianapolis 4. Annual: all media, January; 
open to artists born, educated, residing or formerly re- 
siding in Indiana. 


KANSAS 


* WICHITA ART ASSOCIATION ART SCHOOL. 405 


N. Belmont Ave. Annuals: Prints, January; decorative 
arts and crafts (silversmithing-weaving-ceramics), May; 
all artists, 
MARYLAND 
BALTIMORE MUSEUM OF ART. Charles St. at 3lst, 
Wyman Park. Annual: all media, February; open to 


artists born or residing in Maryland. 

WASHINGTON COUNTY MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
City Park, Hagerstown. Annual: all media, February; 
Cumberland Valley artists. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
* SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. Annual: oil, tempera, 


watercolor, pastel, drawing, prints, sculpture, December; 
members (membership open to all, dues $3.) 


NEBRASKA 


SOCIETY OF LIBERAL ARTS, Joslyn Memorial, 22nd 
& Dodge Sts., Omaha. Annual: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, prints, sculpture, December; open to residents 
in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, South Dakota, 
Missouri. 


NEW JERSEY 


MONTCLAIR ART MUSEUM, Bloomfield and South 
Mountain Avenues. Annual: oil, tempera on panel, water- 
color, pastel, drawing, prints, sculpture, November; ar- 
tists born or living in New Jersey for last five years or 
three months of the year. 


NEW JERSEY WATER COLOR AND SCULPTURE 
SOCIETY, South Orange. Annual: watercolor, pastel, 
sculpture, February; artists born or residing in New 
Jersey. 


NEW YORK 


AMERICAN VETERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS, 21 
East 14th Street, New York City. Annual: oil, watercolor, 
prints, sculpture, November; members of Society & mem- 
bers of U. S. Armed Forces. 

* AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY, 1083 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. Annual: watercolor, pastel, Feb- 
ruary; all artists. 

* NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Annual: oil, sculpture, December; all 
artists. 

* SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 1083 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. Annual: metal plate media, Autumn; 
American artists. 

UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE, INC., New York City. 
Annua!: oil, watercolor, drawing, all year; Merchant 
seamen, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF JOHNSTOWN, 220 Haynes Street. 
Annual: oil, watercolor, prints, Autumn; natives or resi- 
dents of Pennsylvania. 

* PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS, Broad 
& Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. Annuals: watercolor & 
print, miniature, Autumn; (oil, sculpture, Winter.) By 
invitat‘on until further notice. 

* PRINY CLUB, 1614 Latimer St. (3), Philadelphia. An- 
nual: lithography, January; woodcut, & wood engraving, 
February; etching & engraving, April; all artists. 


RHODE ISLAND 


* PROVIDENCE ART CLUB, 11 Thomas Street. Annual: 
oil, watercolor, drawing, etching, lithography, prints, 
sculpture, Autumn, all artists. 


WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN UNION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison. Annual: all media, including architectural de- 
sign, November; open to artists residing in Wisconsin for 
three years including past year, or five years if now else- 
where. or having three years of college work at University 
of Wisconsin. 


TEXAS 


TEXAS GENERAL EXHIBITION, Dallas. (Joint sponsor- 
ship Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Witte Memorial 
Museum, Museum of Fine Arts of Houston.) Annual: 
all media, Winter; Texas artists. 

DALLAS PRINT SOCIETY. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 
Fair Park (10). Annual: prints, Winter; Texas artists. 


NOVEMBER EXHIBITIONS IN AMERICA 


All information is supplied by exhibitors in 
response to mailed questionnaires. Dates are 


closing dates unless otherwise specified. 


AKRON, O. Akron Art Institute. Noy. 30: American 
Architecture (AFA). Nov. 4-25: Definitions (AFA). 

ALBANY, N. Y. Institute of History and Art. Dec. 2: Past 
Artists of the Upper Hudson. 

AMHERST, MASS. The Jones Library. Nov. 6: New Eng- 
land Council of Camera Clubs. photography. 

ANDOVER, MASS. Addison Gallery of American Art. 
Nov. 2-26: State of Maine Architecture. 

ATLANTA, GA. High Museum of Art. Nov. 6: David Lax. 


Nov. 5-15: Alfred Hutty. Nov. 15-30: Photographie Salon 
Prints. 


ATHENS, OHIO. Ohio University Gallery. Nov. 31: Georgia 
Hall Bush, Ptngs. Oils and Watercolors. 
BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore Museum of Art. Dec. 16: 


Still Life and Flowers. Nov. 9-30: Drawings by Mauldin. 


Nov. 18: Pachita Crespi, pntgs. Nov. 11: What is Modern 
Art? 

Walters Art Gallery. Dec. 2: Ivory Carvings through the 
Ages. 


BANGOR, ME. Bangor Public Library. Nov. 5-24: New War 
Art by Lire Magazine Artist Reporters (AFA). 

BETHLEHEM, PA. Lehigh University Art Gallery. Nov. 
A-25: Gladys Rockmore Davis. 

BLOOMFIELD HILLS, MICH. Museum of the Cranbrook 
Academy. Noy. 4-25: New Directions in Gravure, 

BLOOMINGTON, ILL. I/linois Wesleyan University. Nov. 
8-29: Look at Your Neighborhood. 

BLOOMFIELD, IND. Art Center. Nov. 21: Med‘eval 
Noy. 9-23: Emotional Design. Daumier 
University Bookstore). 

BOSTON, MASS. Doll & Richards, 140 Newbury St. Nov. 
3: J. W. S. Cox, Watercolors. Nov. 5-17: Sam Thal, Pntgs 
& Watercolors. 

Guild of Boston Artists, 162 Newbury St. Nov, 10: H. Dud- 
ley Murphy, Memorial Exhib. Nov, 12-24: Paintings of 
the Sea by Alphonse J. Shelton. 

Institute of Modern Art. 138 Newbury St. Nov. 4: Fed. of 
Modern Painters and Sculptors. 

Museum of Fine Arts. Dec. 9: Ten Centuries of Landscape: 
East and West. 

Public Library, Prints by Charles H. Woodbury. 

Vose Galleries. 559 Boylston Street. Nov. 10: English Land- 


Art. 


Lithographs (at 


scapes. Nov. 13-Dec. 1: John Whorf, Prints. Nov, 5-M: 
Helen Blair, Portrait Figurines. 
BOZEMAN, MONT. Montana State College. Nov. 15: 


Andrew Wyeth, watercolors. Nov. 10-20: Exhib. of Fans. 
Noy. 20-30: Exhib. of Shawls. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. Albright Art Gallery. Nov. 30: To- 
morrow’s Small House. Noy. 25: Patteran Society Exhib. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. Fogg Art Museum. Dec. 1: Marcan- 
tonio & his school. 15th Cent. Italian engravings. 
CANTON, O. Art Institute. Nov. 9-30: 27 American Painters 
of Today (AFA). 

CARMEL, CALIF. Carmel Art Assoc. Gallery. Nov. 15- 
Dec. 15: General Oil Show; Portrait Show; General 
Watercolor Show; Etchings. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. Mint Museum of Art. Nov. 8: 17th 
Cent. Dutch. Nov. 10-25: Contemporary Americans. Nov. 
11-Dec. 1: Portraits-Father & Son Exhib. Dr, Arthur Bye 
& Son. 

CHAPEL HILL, N,. C. Person Hall Art Gallery. Nov. 8-26: 
A New American Architecture. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Art Institute. Jan. 1: 56th Annual Ameri- 
ean Exhib. Oil Paintings. Feb. 3: Chinese Costumes and 
Accessories from the last 3 centuries. 

Chicago Galleries Assoé. 215 N. Mich. Ave. Nov. 
Keister, J. M. O'Malley, Gianni Cilfone, Paintings. 

Museum of Science and Industry. Nov, 4-25: Work by Mer- 
chant Seamen of the United Nations (AFA). 

Renaissance Society, Univ. of Chicago, 5758 Ellis Ave. 
Nov. 9-Dec. 5: Coptic textiles, Kelekian Coll, Marsden 
Hartley and Max Weber. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO. Taft Museum, Noy. 30: China and 
the Sea Trade. 

CLAREMONT, CALIF. Pomona College Gallery, Noy. 39: 
A Group of Southern Californian Painters. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. Art Museum. Nov. 20: Preview, 
Federation Entries. Nov. 9-16: Paintings by David Lax. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. Cleveland ‘Museum of Art. Nov, 
8-Jan. 6: Art of the Americas. Nov. 6-Dec, 2: Creative 
Photography. 

Cleveland School of Art. Nov. 18-Dec. 16: Modern Adver- 
tising Art (AFA), 

Ten Thirty Gallery. Nov. 3: Paintings by John & Hazel 
Teyral, Nov, 5-17: Annual Exhib. Women's Art Club of 
Cleveland. Nov. 19-Dec. 1: David Burliuk, Paintings. 

CONCORD, N. H. Ne Hampshire State Library. Nov. 
30: Ruth L. Berry, oils (N. H. Scenes). 

CONWAY, ARK. Hendrix College. Benham Dangers, Draw- 
ings & Paintings. 

CORTLAND, N. .Y. Cortland Free 
Denby Show, Exhib. of Sepia Tones. 

COSHOCTON, OHIO. Johnson-Humrickhouse 
Nov. 25: Cleveland ‘“‘May Show” Traveling Exh'b. 

DALLAS, TEXAS. Dallas Museum of Fine Arts.*Nov. 4: 
Portraits of America (Artists for Victory), Nov. 18: 
Early Decorative Maps. Nov. 7-11: Fine Books & Con- 
temp. Book Illustration. Nov. 18-Dec. 9: What is Modern 
Painting? Nov. 11-Dec. 2: Seventh Texas General. Novy, 
25-Jan, 26: Fifth Texas Print Annual. 

DAYTON, OHIO. Dayton Art Institute. Novy, 
Encyclopedia Britannica exh'b. 

DENVER, COL. Denver Art Museum. Nov. 7-39: Contem- 
porary French Painting, auspices French Government, 
Nov. 30: Sculpture by Marian Buchan: Exhib. of Figure 
Paintings, Denver Artists Guild Gallery. 

DETROIT, MICH. Detroit Institute of Arts. Nov. 4: Bu'lt 
in U. S. A., Amer. Architecture since 1932. Noy, 29; 
American Birds and Their Painters. Nov. 13-Dec, 16: 
Annual Exib. for Mich, Artists. Nov. 15: Watercolors by 
Baron Maydell, Mlustrations from Hans Christian Ander- 
sen. Dec. °1: The Art of India, 


30: Roy 


Library. Nov. 30. 


Museum, 


6-Dee, 3: 


EAST LANSING, MICH. 
4-25: Graphic Arts Exhib. 


Michigan State College. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. The Evansville Public Museum. Nov. 
Swope Gallery, 
M. E. R. 
Nov. 30: Exhibit of Chinese Art 


Artists-Lent 
18-30: 


12: Paintings-American 
Terre Haute, Ind. Nov. 
Weiner of Beloit, Wis. 
from Museum collection, 


FLINT, MICH. Flint Institute 


by 


Portraits by 


of Arts. Nov. 


Print & Drawing Fair. 


FORT WAYNE, IND. Fort Wayne Art Museum. Noy. 4- 


Dec. 1: Local Artists. 
GREEN BAY, WIS. Neville Public Museum. Nov. 5-30: 
Louise Jordan Hemenway, Watercolors Exhib. 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Nov. 5-30: International Textile Exhib. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. Washington County Museum of Fine 


the 


drts. Noy. 30: European Master Paintings from 
Stuart-Linton Coll, Noy. 25: Southern Highlanders Craft- 


work. 

HARTFORD, CONN. Wadsworth Atheneum. Nov. 11: 
Sports in Art-Pntgs, Prints, ete. Noy. 17-Dec. 16: Conn. 
Water Color Society Exhib. 

HOUSTON, TEXAS. Museum of Fine Arts. Nov. 4: 0th 
Annual Salon of Photography. Nov. 11-Dec. 9: Eakins 
Exhib. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. Art Association. Dec. 2+ American 
Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. Nov. 
4-Dec, 9: Figurines in Crinoline by Bessie Potter Vonnoh. 

ITHACA, N. Y. Cornell University. Nov. 10-Dec. 2: Oil 
in Watercolor (AFA), 

KALAMAZOO, MICH. Kalamazoo Institute of Arts. Nov. 
4-24: **Power in the Pacific’. Oils & Watercolors by 
Marion L. Dickinson, 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 


William Rockhill Nelson Gallery. 


Nov. 24: Collection of 18th & 19th Cent. Fans. 


Court of the Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum, 
Boston. 


LAWRENCE, KAN, Thayer Museum, Nov. 23: Walt Disney 
Originals, 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Dalzell Hatfield Galleries. Nov, 
30: Exhib. of Oil Pntgs. by Matisse, Picasso, Utrillo, 
Vlaminek, Derain. 

Fisher Galleries. Gilbert Stuart, Mrs. Daniel Pickney Parker: 
David Johnson, Up the Hudson to West Point; Albert 
Bierstadt, A Stream in the Rockies. 

Foundation of Western Art. Dec. 381: Annual 
Trends in Southern California Art (oils). 
Los Angeles County Museum. Dee. 2: Etchings by Mary J, 
ea Nov. 18: Calif. Water Color Society, 25th Annual 
xhib, 

LOUISVILLE, KY. J, B.. Speed Memorial 
Nov. 18-Dee, 20: Cuban Paintings Today, 
LOWELL, MASS, Whistler's Birthplace. Dec. 1: Guild of 

Boston Artists, 

MADISON, WIS. Wisconsin Union Art Gallery, Nov, 8- 
Dee, 3: 12th Annual Wisconsin Salon of Art, 

MANCHESTER, N. H. Currier Gallery of Art. Nov, 21: 
Pi'wting’—New War Art by Lire Magazine reporters and 
artists (AFA). Noy. 26: Coptic Textiles (AFA). Nov, 30: 
Prats by André Smith, Watercolors by Lt. Onni Saari. 

MASSILLON, OHIO, Massillon Museum, Deo, 1: 10th An. 
nual November Show, Sculpture by Chaim Gross, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Milwaukee Art Institute. Nov. 4-Dec, 
31: Frank Lloyd Wright’ Arehitectural Exhibit, 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Nov, 21: Serigraph Portraits by 
Harry Sternberg (AFA), 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, Minneapolis 
Nov: 30: 31st Annual Local Artists’ 
1946, Med’aeval Arms and Armor, 
Museum of Art, 

The University Gallery. Nov. 39: Are 

Watker Art Center, Nov. 18-Jan. 6:6 
ductions of F'ne Paint'ngs, 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. Art Museum. Nov. 4-25: 15th Annual 
N. J. State Exh'b, 

MUSKEGON, MICH. ere! 


{ Art Gallery. Nov. 25: Pa'nt- 
ings from China (1280-1045 Gump Collection, San Fran. 
creo, 


NEW HAVEN CONN, Yale University Art Gallery. Indef. 
Early ltal’an Paintings at-Yale Univ, F 


NEW LONDON, CONN. Lyman Allyn Museum, Nov. 30: 
Drawings by Paul Cadmus, Florida Gulf Coast Group, 


Paintings, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. Isaac Delgado” Museum, 
Exhib. 


Jury of Select’on 
leans) Nov. 4-Dee. 9: 
Museum of Art), 


Exhib.— 


Museum 


Institute of Arts. 
Exhib. Thru June 
lent by Metropolitan 


Clothes “Modern ? 
reeting Cards & Repro- 


Nov. 2: 
(Art Association of New Or. 
Russian Exhtb, (Philadelphia 


Continued on Inside Back Cover 


Nov. 


4: Gothic 
Tapestries-I15th & 16th Cent. Nov, 9-Dec. 31: 2nd Annual 


Woman's College of U. of N. C. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. Argent Galleries. 42 W. 57th St. 
10: Margaret Abell, Sculpture. Mabel K. Hatt, Portr 
Nov. 12-Dec. 1: Exhib. N. Y. Society of Ceramic Ar 

Associated American Artists Galleries. 711 5th Ave. Nov 
Ivan LeLorraine Albright & Zsissly. Noy. 12-Dec 
James Chapin, Recent Paintings. 

Babcock Galleries. 38 E. 57 St. Nov. 30: 19 & 204 
American Artists, Paintings. 

Bignou Gallery. 32 E. 57 St. Nov. 17: 19 Cent. Fi 
Paintings. Nov. 20-Dec. 30: Salvador Dali, Paintings» 

Brooklyn Museum. Eastern Pkwy. & Washington Ave. Ja; 
Landscape. Nov. 25: The Negro Artist Comes of { 
(AFA), and Portraits of Distinguished Negro Ctr 
Dec. 10: Early Prints of the Mississippi River. Now 
American Pewter. 

Mortimer Brandt Gallery. 15 E. 57 St. Nov. 10: Landsa 
of the 16th Cent. 

Buchholz Gallery. 32 E, 57 St. Nov. 10: Paintings by Ri 
de la Fresnaye. Nov. 13-Dec. 1: Alexander Calder, 

Demotte Gallery, 39 E. 51 St. Nov. 7-24: Wang Chi-™ 
(Chinese Pntgs.). | 

Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 St. Nov. 
Kuhn. 

Paul Drey Gallery. 11 E. 57 St. Nov. 30: Six Cent. of 
in Painting and Objects. 

Ward Eggleston Galleries. 161 W. 57 St. Nov. 30: Seled 
American Group. 

Feigl Gallery, 601 Madison Ave. Nov. 3: Mariano. Noy, 7 
Antonin Pele. 

Wm. J. Glackens, 7th Memorial Exhibs, 10 W. 9th. No 
Dec. 2. 2-6 P. M. 

Grolier Club. 47 E. 60 St. Nov. 16-Dec. 6: Jonathan SS 
First Editions and Associated Copies. 

Arthur H. Harlow & Co. 42 E. 57 St. Nov. 7: Lithogre 
& Drawings by Ira Moskowitz. Nov. 10-Dec 1: Frank 
Benson, Watercolors & Etchings. 

Jacob Hirsch. 30 W. 54 St. Indef. Classical & Renai 
Art. - 

New York Historical Society. 170 Central Park West. I 
31: The Jenny Lind Collection. Noy. 25: Allied 
of America, Annual Exhib. Dec. 31: Our GI's in Se 
Wars. Portrait of F. D. Roosevelt, by DeWitt M, n 

National Academy of Design Galleries. 1083 Fifth | 
Nov. 7: Society of American Etchers, 30th Annual Ex 

Kleeman Galleries. 65 E. 57 St. Nov. 30: Gouaches & di 
ings by Modern Mexicans. 

Samuel M. Kootz Gallery. 15 E 57. Nov. 24: Carl Ho 


12-Dec. 1: Pntgs by ~ 


Kraushaar Galleries. 32 E. 57 St. Nov. 17: Koran © 
Harootian, Sculpture. Nov. 26-Dec. 15: Gouaches by CC 
ell. 3 


Macbeth Galleries. 11 E. 57 St. Temperas & Wat 
Andrew Wyeth, Nov. 17. ; 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. Sth Ave. 
English Domestic Needlework of the 16, 17 & 18 Ce 
Opng. Nov. 17: Prints of the Late 16 & Early 17 €e 
Cont. Islamic Metalwork of the 8-17 Cent. Old Mexi 
Pottery from the Museum Coll. Junior ite: fl 
Revere. Horse Show. 

Midtown Galleries. 605 Madison Ave. Nov. 3: Dong ingr 
Watercolor Exhib. Nov. 5-Dee. 1: Pntgs. of the Pei 
Children by Waldo Peirce. % 

Milch Galleries. 108 W. 57 St. Nov. 10: Helen 
Pntgs. Nov. 19-Dec. 8: Hilde Kayn, Paint® 

Museum of the City of New York. 5th Ave. & 103 St. 
21: Tinsel Pin-ups of the 19th Cent. Nov. 


Your N. Y. Tomorrow. 

Museum of Costume Art. 18 E. 50 St. Indef. Latin Aug 
Costumes. 

Museum of Modern Art. 11 W. 53 St. Nov. 25: Cort 
Carnival. Nov. 25: Art for War Veterans, Dec, 2: E med 
of Design. Feb. 3: Stuart Davis. Jan. 13: Museum's Cd 
of Painting and Sculpture. 4 

Nierendorf Gallery. 53 E. 57 St. Nov. 30: Carlos 
and Mexican Art. 

Niveau Gallery. 63 E. 57 St. Nov. 16: The Great Se 
Manet, Degas, Renoir, Pissaro, Sisley, Monet, and Boud 
Nov, 17-Dec. 7: First one Man Show by David Aron 

Passedoit Gallery, 121 E. 57 St. Nov. 17: B J. O. Nordf 
Recent Pntgs, Nov. 20-Dec. 8: Jose de Creeft, Sculy 

Perls Galleries, Inc. 32 E. 53 St. Nov. 3: Darrel 
Recent. Pntgs. Nov. 5-Dec. 1: Recent Pntgs. by 


Carreno, 

Rosenburg Gallery, 16 E. 57 St. Nov. 30: 19 & 20 C5 
French and American Paintings. q 

Schaeffer Galleries. 52 E. 58 St. Nov. 30: Old Master P 
“ings. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries. 67 E. 57 St. Nov. 30; § 
paintings of various Schools. 

Jacques Seligmann, 5 E. 57 St. Nov: 

Harry Shaw Newman Gallery, 150 Lex. Ave. at 
Nov: American 18th Gent. Portraite. } 5 

Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Drive. Dee. 15: Artist 
the War. Members of Art Students League. : 


Julien Levy. 42 E. 37 St. Nov. 31: Rico Lebrun, Pn 
Lilienfeld. 21 E. 57 St. Nov. 10: Frederick Serger, 


& 82 St. Dee, 


Old Masters, | 


etchings by Don’ 


EB. & A. Silberman. 32 FE. 57 St. Permanent, ints 
old and Modern Masters, Early objects of Art. 
Staten Island Museum. 75 Stuyvesant Pl. Nov. 20: St 
Island Institute of Arts and Sciences—Members Ex! 
J. K. Thannhauser, 165 E. 62. French Artists, # 
Weyhe Gallery, 794 Lex. Ave. Nov. 7: Uy of Iowa Bnth 
exhib, % > 
Whitney Museum of Americon Art. 10 W. 8 St. I 
Paintings by Ralph Earl. Nov. 27-Jan. 10: Annual: 
of Contemp. American Pntg. at 
wusenns & Co. Nov. 24: Camille Pissarro, his PI 
rt. a 
Willard Ga'lery. 22 E. $7 St. Nov. 10: Peter Grippe, 
ae Nov. 13-Dec. 8: Mark Tobey, Re 
a’ntings. # 
NEWARK, N. J. Artists of Today Gallery. Nov. 11: Mi 
Kusanobu. Noy, 12-25; Fabapeacee Novy. : “Dee 
Coal Bill Auction Show, a 
Newark Art Club. Nov. 30: Prints, 
stine, ‘ ” 
Newark Museum. Nov. 18: The United Nations. | 
Art of the Potter, Open'ng Nov. 17: Art Work b 
Opening Nov. 2: Pa'nters of Today. 
Rabin & Krueger Gallery. Nov. 20: Group Ey 
of L. Bernar Gussow; ‘Raolt Konrad; Henry 
well Simpson; Moses Soyer. 


Henry 


